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Ml HAT'S A whole bunch of fun for the 

oAy entire family that occurs every Octo- 
|| be and lasts for two action-packed 
days? You're right! The Prospector's 
Club of Southern California's annual 
National Prospectors and Treasure 
Hunters Convention. If you like coin 
shooting, drywashing, gold panning, 
dowsing, and are interested in all facets 
of the treasure hunting field, this is a 
must event. This Eleventh Convention is 
being held October 7th & 8th at Galileo 
Park, near California City, California. 
Thousands of dollars in prizes and tro- 
phies will be waiting for the lucky win- 
ners of many categories of events. 

Great camping facilities are available 
with restrooms, showers and water for 
only $6.00 for Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday. Noted guests and treasure hunt- 
ing personalities will be present, plus 
the latest equipment will be displayed 
and "demonstrated. Add planned activi- 
ties for the children, free parking, free 
admission and you get a packaged week- 
end that's hard to beat. See you therel 

Another fun event to put on your list is 
the 22nd annual Brawley Cattle Call, an 
old-fashioned Western -style celebration 
paying tribute to the cattle industry of 
Southern California's Imperial Valley, 
which will be held the week of November 
5-12. Brawley is located along State 
Highway 86 just south of the Salton Sea. 
Events will include a two-hour parade, a 
Mexican fiesta, beef cookoff, bluegrass 
concert and other activities in addition to 
rodeo performances on Saturday and 
Sunday, November 11 & 12. More than 
100 of the top cowboys in the West have 
registered for this Professional Rodeo 
Cowboys Association-sanctioned event, 
tt should be a whopper! i * 
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Mystery 

of the 
Spiral 

Staircase 



by RICHARD BAUMAN 



DID THE power of prayer bring about 
a miracle in a small church in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico? Or did a fantastic 
number of coincidences come together to 
produce the most unique bit of construc- 
tion you'll find anywhere? 

The "miracle" is a spiral staircase in 
the Chapel of Our Lady of Light, that just 
shouldn't be. Architects and engineers 
have studied these in minute detail and 
say there's no reasonable explanation for 
the staircase to be standing. In fact, 
many claim it should have crashed into a 
heap of splintered wood the first time 
anyone tried to use it. 

It didn't though, and in fact, it never 
had a shaky day during its 85 years of 
daily use. It's as sturdy today as when 
completed in 1874. The only reason it 
isn't in use today is to insure its preser- 
vation. 

Why is it such an unusual spiral stair- 
case? For several reasons. How it came 
to be built, why it "works," the mater- 
ials and techniques of construction, and 
perhaps strangest of all, the old carpen- 
ter who created it. 

The remarkable spiral staircase in the 
Chapel of Our Lady of Light in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. Its builder is unknown, as 
is the origin oi the wood, and why it 
works even though it lacks any visible 
means of support. 
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Iii 1872, Bishop Lamy, of Santa Fe, 
cor r acted to have the chapel built for 
the Sisters of Loretto. He'd brought 
the n to that city to start a school for 
girls. Lamy wanted the chapel to be a 
sm.ill replica of the Sainte-Chapelle in 
Pai is. 

1 he original plans for the chapei in- 
cluded a choir loft 20 feet high. Unfor- 
tur tfely, as the chapel neared comple- 
tio i, the architect who designed it was 
mi '-rlered, and only then was his colossal 
blunder discovered. The chapel is small, 
abcut 25 feet by 60 feet, but the designer 
ha>l omitted stairs to the loft from his 
dniwings. 

Numerous other architects were con- 
sulted but it was their collective opinions 
that a set of stairs to the loft was impos- 
sible. Because of the chapel's size, they 
reported to the Bishop, a staircase would 
tal ■ up too much room and make the tiny 
church unusable. 

I >istressed by the news, but not dis- 
couraged, the nuns decided to pray for 
an mswertothe problem. For nine days 
tht y prayed to St. Joseph, the carpenter 
saint, seeking his help in solving the pro- 
blem. 

' hey weren't to be disappointed, nor 
did they have to wait long for their pray- 
ers to be answered. The day after com- 
pleting the novena an old man knocked 
on the convent door. He was shabby 
looking and the burro that carried his 
tool box and belongings looked terribly 
underfed. The coarse-bearded old-timer 
didn't bother with formalities. He told 
the nun who answered the door that he'd 
heard they needed some stairs built and 
thiil: he could do the job. 

Mother Mary Magdeline, the nun in 
charge, showed him the virtually com- 
pli ted chapel. He said he'd start that 
dav, and didn't want to be disturbed 
while he worked. He told her he was go- 
in; to lock the chapel until the job was 
done. 

it wasn't until almost three months 
lat'?r that he allowed anyone to view his 
work . 

The most striking thing about this 
staircase even today is it lacks any visi- 
bli means of support. Spiral staircases 
gai her no strength or stability from 
thi mselves. They require some sort of 
exiernal support, either a centerpole to 
wind around, a wall to cling to, or sup- 
port from underneath. This one has none 
of these. 
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The Chape! 
of our Lady of Light 
is small and could 
not accommodate 
a conventional 
staircase. 



It is connected to the loft, but this of- 
fers no stability nor strenghth. In theory, 
it is impossible to use this staircase. Yet 
it was used, and for some unknown rea- 
son it has stayed in place. 

Still, there's more mystery to this 
staircase than why it hasn't collapsed. 
The old carpenter did a remarkable job 
in several ways. For instance, there isn't 
a nail or screw in it. Where connections 
have been made such as the steps being 
attached to the stringers, wooden dowels 
were used. 

The two stringers to which the 33 
steps are attached are in fact remarkable 
works of construction. They are perfectly 
matched spirals. It's suspected he 
warped the wood into shape, which is 
logical. Yet it remains a mystery as to 
how he was able to form them so as to 
get the inside and outside stringers to 
match perfectly. 

The outside one is necessarily longer, 
while the inside stringer had to be twist- 
ed into much tighter radii, yet when 
the steps were put on they matched the 




outside one exactly. 

Amazingly, the stringers aren't just 
long pieces of wood bent to the precise 
dimensions. Instead, they're made up of 
several short sections that were spliced 
together. Yet to the unaided and untrain- 
ed eye, the joints are invisible. 

One can only imagine what would be 
involved in building such a staircase 
today, if it were possible. A half dozen 
carpenters, an engineer or two, sophisti- 
cated measuring devices, and power 
tools would be used. 

This carpenter, though, according to 
the diary kept by Mother Magdeline, 
had only a couple of hammers, an an- 
cient-looking and unusual saw, a T- 
square and perhaps a chisel or two. 
Nevertheless, he managed to build, with 
unbelievable precision, this spiral stair- 
case. 

The mystery grows deeper though 
when the wood he used is examined. It is 
hardwood, unknown in New Mexico and 

Continued on Page 46 
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mmqn use for old railroad ties and - 

est/e Umbers is illustrated afltrWold Rasa, 
r &nch southwest of Baker in the Mojave Desert 
^eds, corrals, fences, even housing in 
remote areas depend on such abandoned 
^, tmber resources. 




Historic Bonanza Railroads 
Still Useful In Desert Areas 

Tracks Become Highways, Ties 
Turn Into Houses, Fence Posts 



by BILL JENNINGS 



THEIR GLORY days as transportation Perhaps the most common use of the 
links between desert mining areas old lines, from the Com stock Lode south 
and civilization are long gone but to Yuma, and from Oatman west to Vic- 
more than a dozen abandoned shortline torville, is as roadbed for the highways 
railroads in the California, Arizona and that, ironically, sealed the fate of the rail 
Nevada desert still perform a useful carriers. 

function or two. The irony perhaps is lost on regional 



I 
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hi torians, however, because some of 
th > railroads had previously plowed up 
th>> dim trails of the pioneer settlers of 
th<! same region. One line, still in exis- 
tence, the Phoenix Cutoff of the Santa 
Fe, covers Paulino Weaver's obscure 
tr. il to the Colorado River for some 25 
mles west from Parker, Arizona, to 
Ri«:e, California. 

Another route used successively by 
fr ighting wagons, steel-wheeled ore 
gcndola cars and now 18-wheeled 40-ton 
dump trucks was the portion of the old 
Tr nopah & Tidewater Railroad from Sil- 
ver Lake south to Baker, on Interstate 
1! This 10-mile stretch bypassed the 
Silver Lake playa during floodtime. 

Perhaps the longest railroad cum 
highway line in heavy use today is the 
route of U.S. Highway 95 from Las Ve- 
gi s northwesterly to Beatty, along the 
1918-abandoned Las Vegas — & Tono- 
p;'h Railroad, a 125-mile ore-carrying 
line that was obsolete before its com- 
pletion. The Rhyolite boom busted 
before the trains got there! 

The Nevada Highway Commission 
bought the abandoned embankments, 
st earn bed trestles and cuts of the L V&T 
fo just under $4000!, as compared to a 
total construction cost for the railroad in 
1'06 of well over $1 million. The state 
di I the work in 1919, just after abandon- 



Voung vis/tor sits on rocfc and 
concrete abutment of former Picacha 
narrow gauge railway trestle, 
fading remnants of early Colorado River 
gold mining camp 25 mi'/es northwest 
of Yuma. Timbers went into 
home construction. 

ment. An additional 15 miles of the pre- 
sent state highway from Beatty north to- 
ward Coldfield and Tonopah also is 
former rail right-of-way, that of the 
ill-fated Bullfrog-Coldfield through the 
upper Amargosa River gorge. 

The BC was also a product of the 
post-Tonopah and Coldfield mining 
boom period, when it appeared that Rhy- 
olite, five miles west of Beatty, was 
going to produce an even bigger bonanza 
of gold and/or silver ore than either of 
the more famous camps to the north. The 
million-dollar BC line was started from 
Coldfield south in mid-1906. 

Perhaps more important than the 
highway line it fathered, the BC was par- 
tially responsible for one of the most 
colorful episodes in Death Valley history, 
the building of Death Valley Scotty' s 
million-dollar castle in lower Grapevine 
Canyon. 

Scotty— nobody used his first name, 
Walter— and his financial backer, A. M. 
Johnson, a Chicago insurance mogul, 




used the BG to haul hundreds of carloads 
of cement, steel, lumber and other build- 
ing materials from the handy siding of 
Bonnie Claire before the railroad was 
abandoned in 1928. 
After the trackage closed down, Scotty 



Not yet a genuine 
r \iic of mining history, 
these wrecked 
iron-ore cars at the 
Red Cloud summit 
siding of the Kaiser 
Steel Corporation 's 
T !ying Eagle Railroad 
illustrate the changing 
and temporary status 
of man's impact on 
the desert. Scene is 15 
miles southwest of 
Desert Center in 
Riverside County. 
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added the final touch, contracting to buy 
«.<-veral thousand ties for firewood and 
< "instruction purposes. In fact, he bought 
at i many that the storage arroyo became 
known as Tie Canyon. 

Only problem, according to legend, is 
(hat the BG had invested in creosoted 
ties, one of the few desert railroads to 
indulge in that extravagance. When 
Scatty and the Johnsons tried to light the 
1irst one up in their ornate fireplace, it 
nearly blew up the house. Creosote, in 
addition to being a good wood preserva- 
tive and bug preventative, adds magical- 
ly to the combustibility of the timber. 
What with the acrid smoke, the incred- 
iUe heat and the unforgettable smell of 
the burning oil, the newly completed 
1 1 ime nearly became the most expensive 
i impfire in the history of Death Valley. 

Needless to say, many of the ties 
were still left in Tie Canyon a few years 
luck. The Johnsons realized a part of 
1 1 leir considerable investment, however, 
by reselling the ties to ranchers as fence 
posts and building timbers. 

The most enduring legacy of the Tono- 
pnh & Tidewater and its parent, the Pa- 
<<lic Coast Borax Co., is found in the 
s'luctures of Death Valley Junction, the 
town spawned by the junction of the 
Mtindard-gauge T&T and its borax-haul- 



ing baby brother, the Death Valley Rail- 
road. The DVR connected the junction 
with several of the major borax mines, 
particularly in the region of Ryan in 
upper Furnace Creek Canyon. 

The old borax company headquarters, 
also operating center for the 1907-1939 
railroad, is now a hotel and informal mu- 
seum for Death Valley visitors while 
Ryan still serves now and then as over- 
flow housing for tourists when facilities 
at Furnace Creek are at capacity. 

Not all the bonanza railroads are aban- 
doned, nor are all of them concentrated 
in the Death Valley area. 

Two are still active carriers, albeit 
hauling much more mundane cargo than 
gold and silver ore, or even borax con- 
centrates. One, the 25-mile Trona Rail- 
way, in fact is expanding, adding a new 
terminal and shipping point near the 
Pinnacles at the south end of Searles Dry 
Lake currently. The Trona still runs a 
daily freight round trip, connecting with 
the Southern Pacific's Jawbone branch 
at Searles J unction, hauling several 
thousand tons of Searles Lake chemicals 
and minerals a trip. 

The other active line is the narrow- 
gauge Plaster City Railway, in Imperial 
County, also about 25 miles long, con- 
necting a major gypsum mill at Plaster 
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City with an open-pit quarry in the Fish 
Creek Mountains, adjacent to Anza-Bor- 
rego Desert State Park. Both lines are 
now dieselized and decline to carry 
passengers. 

At one time, however, the Plaster City 
tine carried passengers to and from the 
mine in a pair of high-powered sedans 
welded together back-to-back and 
mounted on steel wheels. The big Chry- 
slers could make more than 60 miles an 
hour on the steel rails just three feet 
apart and it was a special thrill to barrel 
down the arrow-straight line. 

The Trona operated the last railcar 
school bus in California, carrying high 
school students to a connection with San 
Bernardino County school buses at the 
junction. The old railcar later was sold to 
the California Western at Ft. Bragg and 
until recently was one member of a se- 
lect family of cars known collectively as 
the "Skunks," for their distinctive ex- 
haust smells. 

Also operated in the southern desert 
was a lonesome five-mile carrier at Pica- 
cho, now a state recreation area on the 
Colorado River on the California side a 
few miles north of Yuma. The old road- 
bed for this narrow-gauge gold ore car- 
rier—from the Picacho mine down to the 
mill on the river— was converted more 
than a half-century ago to wagon use and 
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nc ,v is a popular recreational trail for off- 
ro id vehicle enthusiasts in the remote 
ar 1 historic state park and national wild- 
lit- refuge at Picacho. 

The most bizarre use of former rail 
fa ilities until very recent years was a 
private airport on a cattle ranch at Rasor, 
ju t south of Soda Lake, some 15 miles 
fn>m Baker. The old right-of-way of the 
Ti nopah & Tidewater made a perfect, if 
narrow runway for light planes used by 
th ■ rancher. 

Collectors of date nails, old bricks, 
b< ttles and rail spikes pretty well have 
cl aned out the old rail lines, stations 
and camps of their treasures, but it is 
still possible to find a bonanza of your 
q\ n out there. 

For example, the writer found more 
th in a dozen eroded but still useful 
bucks recently at the abandoned Palm 
S| rings station site on the still-active 
S< uihern Pacific mainline. I figure the 
bucks had been used to circle ornamen- 
tal palm trees installed well before the 
turn of the century and thus can be 100 
y* II s old. 

Before you rush to the Palm Springs 
st ition site at Windy Point on State 
Highway 111 three miles southwest of 
th ? Interstate 10 junction, pause. The 
onginal Palm Springs station, from 
al i n it 1880 until the mid-1920s, (where l 
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Now dosed, the Trails End tavern was 
the last public establishment in remote 
Kelso, midway between Barstow and Las 
Vegas on the old San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railway, now Union Pacific. 
Kelso formerly was a busy helper-engine 
terminal at the foot of Cima Hill. 



found the bricks) was on the North In- 
dian Avenue at what is now called 
Garnet. 

And that outlines the problem of find- 
ing the old railroad lines. Most of them 
just didn't run where you thought they 
did. For example, don't try getting to 
Tonopah on the Tonopah & Tidewater, 
as one writer implied you could fairly re- 
cently. As close as you could get was 
Gold Center (where?), a now forgotten 
camp just south of Beatty. 

Bonanza railroad names, just as the 
camps they served so long ago, had a 
tendency to be a little optimistic, you 
see. 

Other rail lines long abandoned or re- 
routed that still provide roadway or other 
uses for desert residents and visitors 
included: 



The Nevada Southern, from Goffs 
north to Ivanpah in eastern San Bernar- 
dino County, built in 1893. A county road 
from Lanfair Valley through Vanderbilt 
to Interstate 15 near Nipton is on the old 
line. 

San Diego & Arizona Eastern, aban- 
doned only two years ago after major 
flood damage. The California State Park 
System hopes to use old watering facili- 
ties, trestles, tunnels and roadbed as 
trails, campgrounds and other attrac- 
tions for Anza-Borrego Desert State Park. 

The Randsburg Railroad, from Four 
Corners, or Kramer Junction, north to 
Red Mountain, the roadbed for U.S. 
Highway 395. 

Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, predeces- 
sor of the Santa Fe from Needles west to 
Barstow, an old steel bridge across the 
Colorado River at Topock now carries a 
natural gas line instead of trains. 

Mohave & Milltown, Arizona shortline 
connecting mines in the vicinity of Gold 
Road and Oatman to milling sites on the 
Colorado River east of Needles. The old 
right-of-way is now part of a pattern of 
off-road vehicle routes in the rugged 
Black and Chemehuevi Mountains. □ 
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BAJA CALIFOR 



BAJA CALIFORNIA, Mexico's 1000- 
miie-long finger of land which juts 
south from the international border, 
used to be called "The Forgotten Penin- 
sula." Today, with the transpeninsula 
highway running the complete length 
from Tijuana to Cabo San Lucas, Baja 
California is no longer forgotten. Thou- 
sands of automobile-oriented tourists 
pour down the desert peninsula seeking 
"fun in the sun." Others, with less time 
to spare, zoom in by air to visit the lux- 
ury spas that their more pedestrian fel- 
lows either can't afford or are unable to 
reach by car. In brief, it's getting more 
and more difficult to experience the iso- 
lation and feeling of adventure which 
once made Baja so appealing. 

When Marvin and Aletha Patchen in- 
vited Jean and me to join them on a 
canoe voyage down Baja California's re- 
mote eastern coastline we accepted with 
instant enthusiasm. Here was a golden 
opportunity to explore a region of the 
Mexican peninsula which had long been 
inaccessible to us. Would we consider 
going? You can bet your sweet life we 
would. 

Jean and I aren't J oh nny -come- late- 
lies to Mexico's Lower California. Over 
the years we have walked it, driven it 
and flown over it (Desert Magazine, Oc- 
tober, November 1974, "We Walked A 
Mission Trail"). Snooping into Baja's 
hidden corners has become a way of life 
for us. The thought of canoeing down the 
Gulf of California coastline was inspira- 
tional and we were ready. 

Several months passed, however, be- 
fore the time was right and our equip- 
ment was ready. Marvin had put a great 
amount of planning and research into the 
venture. There were a hundred details to 
be attended to before our expedition 
could get under way. 

A few weeks prior to the canoe trip it 
was decided to reconnoiter the gulf coast 
by air. On a two-day flight in the Pat- 
chens' airplane we flew some 600 miles 
down the gulf shore to the town of 
Loreto. For most of the air trip we main- 
tained an altitude of about 500 feet. This 
allowed us to make careful notes of any 
coastal features which might affect the 
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canoe venture. The air reconnaissance 
was later to prove invaluable on the sea 
voyage. 

Our twin 20-foot canoes were alumi- 
num Grummans, fastened together, cat- 
amaran-style, by two aluminum cross 
bars which made them exceptionally 
stable. Each canoe was powered by a 
Volvo 8 Vi -horsepower outboard motor. 
The two boats could be separated and 
used independently in the event of 
severe damage to either one. Spray 
covers were tailored to fit between the 
two canoes and cover the midships. This 
helped to keep the gear reasonably dry 



although occasionally, when the wind 
kicked up spume and spray, Jean and 
Aletha, in their vulnerable bow posi- 
tions, were drenched with sea water. 

Each canoe carried about 1,000 
pounds which included equipment, fuel, 
water, outboard motors and passenger 
weight. We started with 55 gallons of 
water and 20 gallons of gasoline and this 
gave us a safe margin between known 
points of supply. Gasoline consumption 
worked out to about 12 miles per gallon 
at an average speed of six to seven miles 
per hour. We figured our water needs at 
one gallon per person per day. The 
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amount and kind of food took some care- 
ful consideration and we carried enough 
to last us for two weeks, at which time 
it was estimated we would be in a posi- 
tion to purchase fresh supplies. We 
hoped, of course, to supplement our diet 
with sea food. 

Finally we were ready as we ever 
would be and D-Day was at hand. Puer- 
tecitos. 50 miles south of San Felipe, on 
the Gulf of California, was our embarca- 
tion point. From there, friends would 
drive our car back home to Borrego 
Springs and we would head our canoes 
south on the sea lanes to high adventure, 
Desert/October 1978 



The silver canoes 
with their bright 
orange canopy 
provide a contrast 
to the tranquil blue 
waters of the 
Gulf of California, 



Just exactly how far we were going and 
how long it would take was still undecid- 
ed. We gave ourselves a month and the 
distance traveled was not of major im- 
portance. Our principal interest was to 
explore the remote gulf coastline of Baja 
California, investigate secluded bays 
and coves and hike into palm tree can- 
yons which could be reached only by 
foot. 

Strong winds delayed our departure 
from Puertecitos Bay for a day and we 
took advantage of the time by doing a 
practice drill of loading and unloading 
the canoes and portaging them back and 



forth to the water's edge. The exercise of 
loading and unloading the equipment 
and canoes and hauling them to a safe, 
high tide line was later to prove the big- 
gest chore of the trip. 

The sea was calm on the following 
morning so we loaded our gear, cranked 
one of the motors into life and pointed 
the bows of the canoes south with ill-con- 
cealed excitement. This was it! This was 
the big one! Somehow I felt that Marvin, 
as unofficial captain of the expedition, 
should announce in brisk, nautical voice, 
"This is not a practice run. All hands 
man their stations." Actually, our leave 
taking seemed to cause scarcely a ripple 
of interest from the casual loungers on 
the beach, I really wasn't expecting 
confetti and the village band playing a 
fond farewell but surely it wasn't every 
day that a group like ours sailed from 
Puertecitos on such an adventure. But 
then, maybe Cortez faced the same 
public apathy when he set out to explore 
the New World. 

The sea run, that first day out, proved 
to be the longest of the entire trip. 
Everything was interesting and notewor- 
thy. Baja California's rugged coastline 
slipped by in an ever-changing proces- 
sion of scenery. Chocolate-colored lava 
cliffs were interspersed with gleaming 
sandy beaches and rocky coves. It was a 
temptation to visit every interesting bay 
and jutting promontory. We covered the 
47 miles to Bahia San Luis Conzaga in 
eight hours and beached the boats at Al- 
fonsina's fish camp by mid-afternoon. 
Gasoline was available there and we re- 
placed the four gallons which had been 
used on the day's run. Camp was made a 
few miles down shore that evening 
where we were entranced by the antics 
of a large school of porpoise which ca- 
vorted just off shore. The graceful crea- 
tures would throw themselves complete- 
ly out of the water and smack down with 
a great splash. Young porpoise, attempt- 
ing to emulate the behavior of their par- 
ents, made the scene even more enter- 
taining. 

We quickly adjusted to the close con- 
finement of our canoes. Every item had 
its special place with various priorities as 
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\ palm tree canyon [above] which we hiked into. I believe that this was the one 
■scribed by Erie Stanley Gardner in bis Baja book, Rocky caves [below] at Punta 
Kemedios give shelter from wind and sun. 




Marvin Patchen sitting guard on canoes in case tide rises. 




to closeness in case of need, 
supplies and equipment occupied almost 
all available space, the passengers were 
limited in their movement. Jean and Ale- 
tha dispensed the food back to Marvin 
and me from their forward positions 
Bailing buckets and sop-up sponges had 
a very high placement priority, as did 
life-preservers. Also within easy reach 
were things such as maps, binoculars, 
cameras and fishing tackle. Jean's back- 
pack served as her handbag, a magical 
receptacle from which she could produce 
a seemingly endless variety of useful 
objects. 

We constantly kept a close weather 
watch. A fresh breeze could quickly stir 
up spray and chop that would send us 
scurrying for the sheiter of shore. Long 
stretches of open water between head- 
lands were avoided and we hugged the 
contours of the coast, no matter how 
much it twisted and turned. After all, we 
were there to enjoy the trip, not to prove 
how brave we were. Despite our vigil- 
ance we were sometimes overtaken by 
sudden winds which sprang up without 
warning. A note from the log describes 
one such experience. "West wind start- 
ed just as we reached Punta Remedios. 
White caps came up quickly and we were 
soon shipping water. Everyone bailing 
with scoops and sponges. Finally made 
shore after anxious half hour. Gear port- 
aged ashore and all hands relieved to be 
on dry land." 

For the most part, though, the voyage 
was a smooth one. There were long, lazy 
hours of complete pleasure as we cruised 
through the rich gulf waters. Sea birds 
put on a never-ending display as they 
circled and dived to feed on teeming 
schools of fish. At times the sea would 
churn as the hapless anchovy, in an ef- 
fort to escape the predatory fish, would 
leap from the water only to be snatched 
by a swoopi n g fri gate bird or tern . It was 
not unusual to see the dark bulk of a 
whale as the great creatures surfaced to 
blow a fountain of vapor. Fortunately, 
the leviathans kept a respectable dis- 
tance from our canoes and apparently 
found us of little interest. Once we pass- 
ed a little sea snake as it wriggled on the 
surface. A peculiar, oar-like tail propel- 
led it through the water in a rather aim- 
less fashion and its twisting movement 
was not unlike that of the snakes in the 
California desert regions. 

We dined almost daily on fish which 
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were caught while trolling. The variety 
of fish in the gulf is almost beyond be- 
lie' and none of our meals featured the 
same kind of sea food twice. Sierra 
mi ckerel, bonita, amberjack and cabrillo 
w< re just a few of the fish that appeared 
on the menu and we lived lavishly on na- 
tu'e's abundance. On one exceptional 
oc asion we received a bounty on the sea 
th it was entirely unexpected. Three 
days out of San Felipe we met the 
Pi. -it'idon, a charter boat carrying a party 
of sportfishermen. As we hailed the boat 
and came along side, the contrast in size 
between our little canoes and their big, 
se i-going craft was indeed impressive. 
B.irely concealing their astonishment 
those worthy gentlemen reached into 
thoir ice box and presented us with four 
cans of cold beer! 

On air flights over the gulf region of 
B ija California we had noticed alluring 
canyons lined with palm trees. Their in- 
a< cessibility and remoteness only 
stengthened our determination to ex- 
plore them from the ground. Guided by 
Mexican topographical maps and notes 
made from aerial reconnaissance, we 
b.ckpacked in to visit these pristine 
areas. As we walked through the natural 
a* enues of native palms it was easy to • 
imagine that we were the first humans to 
enjoy their solitude._ 

ll took us three days to pass the 45- 
n i l«?-long island called Angel De La 
Cuardia as we sailed down the Canal of 
Whales and turned into beautiful Los 
Angeles Bay. There we took on gasoline 
and water before treating ourselves to a 
fine noon day meal prepared by Mama 
Diaz and her capable staff. We also were 
able to make a radio-telephone call to 
fi iends at home announcing that we 
were alive and well. 

As we progressed south the days lost 
fieir identity as dates on the calendar. 
1 ime became a kaleidoscope of changing 
scenery. Various campspots were fixed 
in our memory, not as names on the 
nap, but places of some unusual occur- 
rence which stuck in our memories. For 
instance, there was the camp of the 
c afty coyote. One morning we awoke 
after a night's sleep on the shore of a la- 
goon to find the site covered with coyote 
t acks. We soon discovered, to our dis- 
t ess, that the anchor rope had been 
chewed through in two places (fortunate- 
I the canoes were on the beach], two 
Continued on Page 46 




Above; Jean and Aletha sitting under the shade of their elegant parasols while we 
cruise south. The pennant flies from the copper tube of our fresh water still [below] 
which Marvin designed. It is constructed from a pressure cooker and yields about 
one gallon of fresh water an hour from sea water. 




Stopping at Rio Baja near Mulege to get our bearings. 




A F THE many snakes residing in the 
| J West, the Mormon racer is a fellow of 
y whom it may be said: "Here is a 
snake who knows his way around the 

desert." 

Particularly at home in the higher 
ileserts of the Great Basin, this neat 
l>rown-olive snake with the pale yellow 
underside likes his scenery open and 
^nacious. Ideally, sagebrush and rabbit- 
lirush should be clumped here and there 
i <r shade and shelter from the wind, 
»vith bunch grasses and desert annuals 
i.lded to provide good ground level 
. over. 

Neighborwise, the Mormon racer 
I, ivors kangaroo rats and ground squir- 
■Is, since their laboriously excavated 
burrows make fine retreats into which he 
can rush when pursued by his enemies. 
In these, too, he can coil up comfortably 
when the night's cold descends on the 
desert's surface, or when the midsum- 
mer's sun makes scorchers out of these 
i called "cold deserts." Surprisingly 
■olerant of heat as this snake is, there are 

ill times when underground is the only 
nlacefor him to be, especially when he is 

leddrng and the danger of moisture 
loss so much greater. 

Grocery-wise, he's a fellow who dines 
on what's available— principally insects 
when they're around— grasshoppers, 
i ckets, katydids making up the late 
:. immer and fall menu, while mice, 
moles, birds, lizards, small snakes fill 
him up in early summer. Alert and ac- 
i^e, the Mormon racer is a skillful hun- 
Irr. On the prowl daytimes, head and 
i ck held high, he hunts by sight, his 
lender body sliding along so easily 
(here's scarcely a tell-tale movement in 
1 he low vegetation. His final approach to 
a prey he's spotted is a careful one, 
ciding in a short swift dash and a right- 
on-target grab. Insects and small prey 
git simply bitten and swallowed. But 
that first grab may not be enough for 
larger lunch items. With a quick loop of 
Ins body, then, the snake holds his prey 
d iwn, depending on the weight of his 
body and more tooth work for the final 
<l' lieting. The lunch is then swallowed 
whole. Held firmly by his recurving 
t th, it is worked gradually down his 
throat by alternating action of his upper 
and lower jaws, various bones of which 
can be moved independently. 

Naturally enough, for snakes that 
u ually get to be only two and one-half to 
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three and one-half feet long, there are 
plenty of enemies around. Old hawk-eye, 
the red tail sailing lazily around in the 
desert sky, watches for them from the 
air, burrowing owls get them, skunks dig 
them out, and larger snakes such as the 
big kings will dine on Mormon racers at 
every opportunity. But these wary 
snakes are not called racers for nothing. 
Quick reactions and speed were built 
into their slender muscular bodies long 
ago, and they know the ancient racer 
trick of instant enemy distraction. 

Hence, under imminent attack, the 
wily racer thrashes his body around to 
focus attention on the spot he's just left, 



and takes off with surprising speed, dis- 
appearing almost like magic into the 
nearest hole, or among the sparse desert 
vegetation. Excellent climber that he is, 
he may take to a low desert shrub, lie 
dead still, hidden among the branches. 
If, however, he's cornered, he's no sissy, 
promptly producing threatening sound 
effects— that age-old tail vibration rou- 
tine developed by the snake tribe long 
before the rattlers capitalized on it. 
Pushed too far, he will strike defensive- 
ly. During the breeding season, when 
nerves are strung out anyhow and 
ordinarily good dispositions get pretty 
ragged, he may even initiate an attack. 
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Mormon racer or 
yellow-bellied racer. 
Photo courtesy 
San Diego 
Zoological Society. 



^Vitive May through September, Mor- 
m >n racers are out of circulation October 
through April. As fall approaches they 
le ive their open range with its cover of 
desert shrubs and grasses, and often 
tr, vel considerable distances to the 
rugged bare regions where their hiber- 
nating dens are located. Clumped to- 
gether deep down among the rocks and 
crevices and underlying soil, they spend 
th ■ winter. When the warmth of spring 
re 1 urns, they emerge, and after a sun- 
ning warm-up, shove off once more for 
th 'ir summer open range. Breeding 
tai.es place shortly after emergence, the 
m iles being sexually mature at one year, 



the females not until three. 

Mrs. Mormon racer produces one 
clutch of eggs a year, averaging some six 
in number, which is nothing like the 
production record of her bigger eastern 
cousin who may lay as may as 17. She 
deposits her neat little clutch in a rodent 
burrow, an ideal spot for snake egg de- 
velopment since it is pleasantly warm, 
but still well insulated from too much 
sun and from the night's cold. Her job 
now finished she can get on with the 
business of recouping from the wear and 
tear of egg production. Under the best 
of conditions, egg making takes its toll 
physically. It is particularly costly for a 



snake living in a harsh desert environ- 
ment. She must now make up for this 
energy loss and build up physically to be 
able to meet the demands of the long 
months of hibernation, a rigorous period 
during which the snake loses some seven 
percent of their autumn body weight. 

Elliptical in shape, the eggs are tough 
and leathery. They absorb moisture from 
the warm humid burrow during the some 
42-51 days required for incubation and 
hence at hatching time are about twice 
as big as when they were laid. With all 
this good protection provided by some 
bucktoothed architect, Mrs. M's eggs 
come off with better than 90 percent suc- 
cess, the snakelets arriving along about 
mid-August. Hatching takes time. The 
little one first slits open its shell with its 
"egg tooth," a temporary horny part of 
its nose scale, and then rests. Perhaps, 
in a little while, it puts its head out. Then 
it waits, maybe a day before finally 
coming out entirely. About nine inches 
long, the brand new racer can make 
lunging strikes and vibrate its tail ances- 
tor fashion, at once. 

Emerging from the burrow the first 
time, the little snakelet faces a world in- 
habited by big, bad, hungry predators. 
So dangerous are the first two months for 
these newcomers that only eight to thir- 
teen percent of them make it the first 
year. Not that Nature shoves these little 
jobs out into the world with nothing to go 
on. Naturally alert and quick, they soon 
iearn where the escape facilities are. 
Best of all, they are endowed with their 
tribe's hunting skill. Expert insect catch- 
ers they are indeed, and their August ar- 
rival is at the fortunate time when my- 
riads of grasshoppers and crickets are 
out frolicking, so there is plenty of food. 
The youngsters make about a three-fold 
gain in weight during their first season 
of activity in spite of heat and moisture 
problems imposed by their desert home. 

As a clan, snakes have a rougher time 
handling temperature problems than do 
mammals and birds since they lack the 
built-in body temperature regulating de- 
vices enjoyed by these other two. Their 
body temperature, then, follows closely 
that of their environment. Sluggish in 
the cold, they must depend on outside 
sources of heat to warm them for activ- 
ity. Conversely, their upper tolerance of 
heat is reached early and consequently 
many desert snakes spend their days 
underground coming out for business 
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when the sun finally quits blasting for 
the day. The Mormon racer, however, 
obviously less bothered by heat, spends 
the warm part of the day on the surface. 
In a big study made by the team of H. 
Hirth, R. C. Pendleton, A. C. King and 
T. R. Downard in Utah, it was found for 
instance that these snakes were abroad 
in June and July from a couple of hours 
after sunrise right through the noon heat 
and on to about seven o'clock in the 
evening. Nor were their body tempera- 
tures excessive, running from about 25 C 
to 37 C. 

Not much was known about how these 
snakes actually handle the desert's high 
temperatures until zoologist W. S. 
Brown made his four year study of Mor- 
mon racers in Utah, using radio tele- 
metry. Out to see what a typical June 
day was like in the life of a racer, he ar- 
rived at the known nighttime retreats of 
a couple of his candidates well before 
daybreak. Ensconcing himself in a stra- 
tegic position, he waited for the slug- 
gards to get up. 

The sun rose, but the snakes didn't. 
Time went on. The birds were up and 
doing, and here and there a lizard ap- 
peared on the scene, but the snakes 
didn't. Finally, at just about eight A.M. 
some two hours after sunrise, one of the 
racers stuck its head out from under its 
boulder. That's all. After awhile it added 
its neck. Then head waving back and 
forth, its tongue flicking, it tested its sur- 
roundings. Ten minutes more of this and 
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the snake, finally deciding apparently 

now it was time to get up, crawled out 
and over to a patch of cheat grass where 
it proceeded to sun itself. 

Brown continued the day's surveil- 
lance and from that and many another he 
came up with a good solid reason why 
Mormon racers can be abroad by day: 
they regulate their temperature by slick 
behavior means. The first period of bask- 
ing in the sunlight brings up their tem- 
perature from about 21 C to 31 C, a gain 
of 10 degrees in about as many minutes. 
And, as the hours go by, they maintain 
an optimum range a few degrees above 
this by subtle use of the various kinds of 
shade offered by the shrubs. Where they 
are in relation to the bush is determined 
by the morning or afternoon sun, and for 
the most part they seem to select places 
where the sunlight sifting through foli- 
age makes a kind of mosaic of sun and 
shade on the ground. When the sun gets 
through too much, they retreat to 
patches of total shade. 

In addition, they also change their 
body shape from time to time, depend- 
ing on the amount of heat they want. 
Fully extended, for instance, the body 
gets sun its whole length. A looped posi- 
tion receives less, and when coiled up, 
there is little area for the sun to hit. 
When the ground becomes too hot, they 
can crawl up into a sage or rabbitbrush 
and there, maybe three feet off the 
ground, escape the hot surface radiation. 
Finally, if the day's heat gets to be too 
uncomfortable, they can retreat under- 
ground. 

Dealing with cold temperatures is 
something quite different. The racer is 
unable to stand much of it, Hirth et al 
finding that a body temperature of 9.6 C 
is probably about the minimum. Hence 
the imperative need of reaching comfor- 
table quarters well before winter sets in. 
They must, therefore, return to the hi- 
bernating area. Naturally enough, this 
annual two-way migration has long been 
of interest to zoologists. Hirth & 
company's study on three species of 
snakes threw some light on the subject, 
and then W, S. Brown, working with W. 
S. Parker this time and focusing on the 
Mormon racer, brought some interesting 
facts to light. 

Their racers denned in accumulations 
of rounded quartzite stones heaped up 
on underlying soil, old rock piles probab- 
ly left from ancient Lake Bonneville 
days. Several separate dens, some 5-6 m 
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to 15-18 m in size, made up the complex. 
Slipping up wire fences around these 
vai ious dens, they caught the snakes as 
th« y emerged from each in the spring, 

rked them, installed tiny transmitters 
in ■□me, and released them. The snakes 
moved out for their summer grounds as 
us lal and the zoologists tracked them 
wi li radio receivers, figuring that each 
sn ike had reached its summer "home 
range" when it did no further traveling 
an I was repeatedly captured there later. 
Di tances traveled by the snakes varied 
by individuals, the males dispersing an 
av -rage of 781 m, the females 663, the 
ch impion going more than 1.8 km to his 
home range. 

Vhat may look like a random move- 
nt ni away from the hibernating quar- 
tet > in the spring may not be so. One fe- 
rn; le, captured successive years at the 
same den, migrated along an identical 
route and occupied the same home range 
ea h year. This would certainly suggest 
thiit some individuals at least have a kind 
of route memory made up of distance 
an ) direction. And it seems to work on 
th( trip back in the fall. Ninety percent of 
thi snakes, Brown and Parker found, 
re1 urned to the exact den used the pre- 
vious winter, some from long distances. 
This was something to accomplish, since 
the several dens in the complex were no 
fu ther apart than 35 m. 

Interested to see if the snakes could 
fin J their way home if displaced, they 
cai itured 13 of them as they came into 
thi den area, setting them free various 
di! tances away. The first one made it 
ba k in four days. It took the last one 12 
to do it, but they all got back. 

How do these Mormon racers find 
thi ir way? 

Do they use landmarks? One lady, for 
in; tance, used the same gully between 
he den and home range on four oc- 
ca ions, and seemed to know the route. 
Ar jther used gullies as pathways for 
pa t of the trip each time, then left them, 
cu ting off to change direction. 

Do they use the sun as guide? Zoolo- 
gist H. F. Landreth found that the big 
we stern diamondback rattler used solar 
cui'S to follow a fixed directional path 
after it had been displaced in a test, and 
it may very well be that these Mormon 
raiers can do the same thing. 

Certainly they use their very keen 
sense of smell. It would hardly seem that 
sci m left in their outward journey in the 
sp' ing would still be on the ground to be 
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used for the fall return trip. But there 
could be a definite smell that remained 
in each particular den— a smell left by 
previous aggregations of snakes, a smell 
perhaps of different soil conditions 
under the rocks. The human nose, a poor 
excuse for a smeller, has no way of 
knowing. 

The hatchlings, now about two months 
old and about 11 inches long, are the last 
to arrive at the den area. Are they late 
because being small it takes them longer 
to get places, or is it because they do 
need to follow the scent trail left by 
adults who have gone before, or is it a 
protection afforded by a kindly Nature 
since if the adults were journeying at the 
same time the hatchlings might be 
eaten ? 

Anyhow, eventually the Mormon 
racers are all tucked in for the winter. 
Come spring, 24 percent of the hardiest 
hatchlings have survived, and 93 percent 
of the adults are still on deck, an excel- 
lent score all things considered. With 
luck, they can continue to grace the des- 
ert scene for an expected life span of 
17-20 years— that is, if they can stand 
that other very inelegant name by which 
they are also known: yellow bellied 
racers. □ 
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Treasure Tales 



TWO HUNDRED TR AILS TO SOLD, A Quid* to 
Promising Old Mines and Hidden Lodes 
Throughout the Wait by Samuel S. Jackson A 

terrific authoritative guidebook jam-packed with 
detailed descriptions of hundreds of gold-pros- 
pecting opportunities, the histories of lost bo- 
nanzas, and stories of still-to-be-located tost 
mines. Covers every gold-bearing section of the 
United States. Hardcover, extensive Index, 348 
pages, $8,95, 

LOST MINES & BURIED TREASURES ALONG 
THE OLD FRONTIER by John D. Mitchell. The 

Second of Mitchell's books on lost mines which 
was out-of-print for many years, Many of these 
appeared In Desert Magazine years ago and 
these Issues are no longer available. New read* 
ers will want to read these. Contains the original 
map first published with the book and the one 
pin-pointing the areas of lost mines, Mitchell's 
personal research and investigation has gone 
Into the book. Hardcover, 240 pages, $7.50. 

LOST MINES OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
by John D. Mitchell. The first of Mitchell's lost 
mine books. Contains 54 articles based on ac- 
counts from people Mitchell interviewed. He 
spent his entire adult life Investigating reports 
and legends of lost mines and treasures of the 
Southwest. Hardcover, illustrated, 175 pages, 
17,50. 

TALES OF THE SUPERSTITIONS, The Origins 
at The Lost Dutchman Legend by Robert Blair. 

An Intriguing and well documented account of 
the fabulous Lost Dutchman, The author turns 
up new clues and signatures which will prove to 
be both a setback and a stimulus to the search 
for the legendary mine. Paperback, 175 pages, 
$4.95. 

BURIED TREASURE & LOST MINES by Frank 

Fish, One of the original treasure hunters pro- 
vides data on 93 lost bonanzas, many of which he 
personally searched lor. He died under myster- 
ious circumstances In 1968 after leading an ad- 
venturous life. Illustrated with photos and maps. 
Paperback, 68 pages, $2.00. 

DEAD MEN DO TELL TALES by Lake Erie 
Schafar A sequel to Burled Treasure & Lost 
Mines by Frank Fish, the author knew Pish for 
many years and claims he was murdered. Her 
books adds other Information on alleged lost 
bonanzas, plus reasons ahe thinks Fish did not 
die a natural death as stated by the authorities. 
Paperback, Illustrated, 80 pages, 13.00. 

THE GOLD HEX by Kan Marqulss. A single 
man's endeavors, Ken has compiled 20 of his 
treasure hunts In book form. From gold panning 
to hardrock, from dredging to electronic metal 
detecting, he enjoyed a lifetime of "doing his 
thing." Slick paperback, Illustrated with photos 
and maps, 1 46 pages, $3.50. 

LOST LEGENDS OF THE SILVER STATE by 
Gerald B. Hlggs. The author provides Interest- 
ing reading on 16 legends about the golden age 
of Nevada, Illustrated with rare old photos. 
Hardcover, 147 pages, $7.95. 

FANTASIES OF GOLD by E. B. Sayles. During 
his search for archeologlcal finds for more than 
30 years, the author was exposed to the rumors 
and legends of lost gold and treasures. After his 
retirement as curator of the Arizona State Mu- 
seum, he classified and delved Into these still 
unsolved mysteries. An Interesting and informa- 
tive book on lost bonanzas and legends, many of 
which have never been published. Hardcover, 
well Illustrated, 135 pages, $6.50. 
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Death Valley 

INSIDE DEATH VALLEY by Chuck Gebhardl. A 

new revision of this comprehensive guide and 
n rence text. Information on the accommoda- 
tions and services, plus an outstanding Entry 
Guide listing 13 possible routes Into the valley, 
and a Place Name Index. Includes 70-odd photos 

the commonly found points ot Interest, plants 
and scenlcs. An Indispensable guide for anyone 
plunnlng to visit Death Valley. Paperback, 166 
p Has, $5.95. 

LCST MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by Harold 
Weight. This is a new approach to the enigma of 
D : th Valley Scotty's life and legends and gives 
additional insight into the Lost Gunsight and 
Bieyfogle bonanzas, plus other Death Valley 
mvaterles. Paperback, historic photographs, re- 
fill ence material, 86 pages, $2.50. 

50 YEARS IN DEATH VALLEY by Harry P. 

Gnwar, First hand account of the dramatic min- 
imi years by a man who spent his life in the 
mysterious valley. Describes the famous charac- 
t« t of Death Valley. Paperback, Illustrated, 145 
p.'.jes, $2.95. 

51 LDON SEEN SLIM by Tom Murray. Profiles 
and vignettes of the colorful "single Blanket 
IM kasa prospectors" who lived and died as they 
l( l ed for gold and silver in Death Valley. Slick 
paperback, exclusive photos of the old-timers, 
6 ages, $3.00. 

BALLARAT, Compiled by Paul Hubbard, Doris 
Bi >y and George Pipkin. Ballarat, now a ghost 
ttiwn In the Panamlnt Valley, was once a f laur- 
elling headquarters during the late 1880s and 

1 + )0s for the prospectors who searched for sliver 
and gold in that desolate area of California. The 
authors tell of the lives and relate anecdotes of 
Mi famous old-timers. First published In 1965, 
t)i«s reprinted edition is an asset to any library. 
Paperback, Illustrated, 98 pages, $3.00. 

LOAFING ALONG DEATH VALLEY TRAILS by 
William Caruthers. The author was a newspaper 
n n and ghost writer for early movie stars, poli- 
ticians and Industrialists. He "slowed down" 
ktug enough to move to Death Valley and there 
v, le his on-the-spot story that will take you 
through the quest for gold on the deserts of 
C hfornlaand Nevada. Hardcover, old photos, 
18? pages, $7.95. 

A NATURALIST'S DEATH VALLEY by Dr. Ed- 
mund C. Jaeger, in this revised third edition, 
Dr Jaeger covers and uncovers some of the 
mysteries of this once humid, and now arid 
In ugh. He tells of the Indians of Death Valley, 
the mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
fi'iies, insects, trees, wildflowers and fossils. 
Puperback, 66 pages, $2.00. 

C iMELS AND SURVEYORS IN DEATH 
VALLEY by Arthur Woodward. A diary-!! ke ac- 
counting of the day-by-day experiences of an ex- 
pedition for a survey of the boundary between 
Cnllfornla and the Territory of Nevada. Paper- 
fc k, 73 pages, $2.00. 

DEATH VALLEY JEEP TRAILS by Roger Mit- 
chell. A guide to the large network of back coun- 
t roads leading to old mining camps, stamp 
m lis and other little-known areas of Death 
\ iley National Monument. Paperback, Illustrat- 
ed, 36 pages, $1.00. 

DEATH VALLEY GHOST TOWNS by Stanley 
P; her. Death Valley, today a National Monu- 
ment, has In Its environs the ghostly remains of 
r i my mines and mining towns. The author has 
>sl:io written of ghost towns In Nevada and Ari- 
zona and knows how to blend a brief outline of 
each of Death Valley's ghost towns with historic 
photos. For sheer drama, fact or fiction, It pro- 
duces an enticing package for ghost town buffs. 
F perback, illustrated, large format, $2.95. 



RHYOLITE by Harold Weight. Tales of Shorty 
Harris, Ernest Cross, Bob Montgomery, M. M. 
Beaty and the men and women who established 
the famous mining town near Death Valley. Pa- 
perback, historic photos, 40 pages, $1 .50. 

MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by L. Burr Befden. 

About the fabulous bonanzas, prospectors and 
lost mines. Paperback, $2.50. 

DEATH VALLEY SCOTTY TOLD ME by Elea- 
nor Jordan Houston. A fascinating and unusual 
recount of famous Death Valley Scotty's adven- 
tures as told to the author while she and her 
ranger husband were Scotty's nearest neighbors 
In 1948. Some of these escapades have never 
been told before. Illustrated, 116 pages, $2.50. 

BACKPACKING DEATH VALLEY by Chuck 
Gebhardt, This 4x5 inch guide fits pocket or pack 
and provides temperature, terrain, equipment 
and survival Information on hiking Death Valley. 
22 easy-to-read maps accompany 18 day-hikes 
and 28 backpack treks. $2.50. 

20 MULE TEAM DAYS IN DEATH VALLEY by 
Harold O. Weight. Specialists and critics praise 
this account of the great borax wagons of the 
1880s, the drivers and mules, the trail to Mo- 
jave. Story of Borax Smith, Wm. T. Coleman, 
Death Valley pioneers, Harmony Borax Works. 
First-hand stories. Includes reprint of Henry G. 
Hawks' Report on Death Valley 1883, Paper- 
back, 48 pages, 33 historic and modern photos, 
map. 5th ed. $1.00. 

GREENWATER, "GREATEST COPPER CAMP 
ON EARTH," by Harold O. Weight. Contem- 
porary with the great Bullfrog District gold days 
was this phenomenal camp at the edge of Death 
Valley. Its discovery, meteoric rise, stock promo- 
tion, its sudden death. Totd by men who were 
there. Includes story of nearby Furnace. Paper- 
back, 36 pages, 16 historic and modern photos, 
map, $1.00. 

DEATH VALLEY: Geology, Ecology, Archaeol- 
ogy, by Charles B. Hunt. Death Valley has long 
been a place of fascination for people the world 
over, and much as been written about it. Now, 
however, all aspects of this famous (or Infamous} 
desert have been brought together In this book. 
Lavishly Illustrated with 163 photos and line 
drawings, 234 pages. Paperback, $6,95; hard- 
cover, $14.95. 

SCOTTY'S CASTLE by Dorothy Shally and Wil- 
liam Bolton. The sumptuousness of the castle, 
its history, construction and design of the build- 
ings are told by the authors, both National Park 
Service employees who have been associated 
with the maintenance and Interpretation of the 
property since the government acquired title In 
1970. Paperback, large format, profusely Illus- 
trated, $2.00. 

DEATH VALLEY SCOTTY, The Man and The 
Myth by Hank Johnson. For all Its physical 
wonderment, Death Valley's most intriguing 
mystery was embodied in a paunchy, single- 
handed prospector who for 50 years captured the 
headlines of America with his bizarre and flam- 
boyant escapades. This Is the tale of Death Val- 
ley Scotty, also known as Walter Scott. Illustrat- 
ed with an abundance of old photos, large for- 
mat, paperback, $2.00. 

Baja California 

THE SEA OF CORTEZ, The Gulf of California, 
Baja, and Mexico's Mainland Coast by Ray 
Cannon and the Sunset Editors. A rich and color- 
ful text acquaints the traveler and outdoorsman 
with the history, people, climate and travel op- 
portunities of this exciting wonderland. Each of 
the 12 regions that make up the Gulf of Califor- 
nia is covered In a separate chapter with a spe- 
cial section on how to catch "Cortez fishes." 
Large format, hardcover, 272 pages, $14,95. 



A FIELD GUIDE TO THE COMMON AND IN- 
TERESTING PLANTS OF BAJA CALIFORNIA 
by Jeanette Coyle and Norman Roberts. Over 
250 plants are described with 189 color photos. 
Includes past and present uses of the plants by 
aborigines and people In Baja today. Scientific, 
Spanish and common names are given. Excel- 
lent reference and highly recommended. 224 
pages, paperback, $8.50, 

BAJA CALIFORNIA OVERLAND by L. Burr 
Belden. Practical guide to Lower California as 
far as La Paz by auto with material gleaned from 
extensive study trip sponsored by Univ. of Calif. 
Includes things to see and accommodations. 
Paperback, $1.95, 

BAJA [California, Mexico] by Clifl Cross. Up- 
dated to include the new transpenlnsula high- 
way, the author has outlined in detail all of the 
services, precautions, outstanding sights and 
things to do in Baja. Maps and photos galore, 
with large format. 170 pages, $4.95. 

TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF MEXICO: In 
Baja California and Around the Sea of Cortes, 
1825, 1826, 1S27 and 1828, by LI. R. W. H. 
Hardy, R.N. An oldie but a goodie, an alltlme 
classic for the library of any Baja buff, written as 
a journal by one of the first non-Spanish visitors 
to this wild region. A faithful reprint with all the 
flavor of the original 150-year-old English edi- 
tion. Hardy supplied many of the place names 
still used In this area. Hardcover, an excellent 
map, 558 pages, $20,00. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA GUIDEBOOK by Walt 
Wheelock and Howard E. Gullck, formerly Ger- 
hard and Gullck's Lower California Guidebook. 

This totally revised fifth edition Is up-to-the-min- 
ute for the Transpen insular paved highway, with 
new detailed mileages and descriptive text. Cor- 
rections and additions are shown for the many 
side roads, OFtv routes, trails and little-known 
byways to desert, mountain, beach and bay re* 
cesses. Folding route maps are In color and new- 
ly revised for current accuracy. Indispensable 
reference guide, hardcover, $10.50, 

THE CAVE PAINTINGS OF BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA, The Great Murals of an Unknown People 
by Harry Crosby. A sequel to his The King's 
Highway In Baja California, the author presents 
a tantalizing disclosure of a sweeping panorama 
of great murals executed by an unknown people 
In a land which has barely been penetrated by 
man. Beautifully Illustrated with color reproduc- 
tions of cave paintings and sketches of figures 
which appear on cave walls In four different 
mountain ranges. Hardcover, large format, 174 
pages, $18.50. 

THE KING'S HIGHWAY IN BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA by Harry Crosby. A fascinating recounting 
of a trip by muleback over the rugged spine of 
the Baja California peninsula, along an historic 
path created by the first Spanish padres. It tells 
of the life and death of the old Jesuit missions. It 
describes how the first European settlers were 
lured Into the mountains along the same road. 
Magnificent photographs, many In color, high- 
light the book. Hardcover, 182 pages, large for- 
mat, $14.50. 

BEACHES OF BAJA by Walt Wheelock. 

Beaches on the Pacific side of Lower California 
are described by the veteran Baja explorer. Un- 
like California beaches, they are still relatively 
free of crowds. Paperback, Illustrated, 72 pages, 
$1 .95. 

CAMP AND CAMINO IN LOWER CALIFOR- 
NIA: Explorations and Adventures on the Baja; 
1908-1910, by Arthur W. North. A handsome 
new edition of an old favorite of many Baja Cali- 
fornia travelers, with new Illustrations and all of 
the author's original photographs. A classic ac- 
count of land and sea travels In a raw territory 
written after travels 70 years ago. Modern writ- 
ers use North as a starting place. Hardcover, 130 
photographs, 346 pages, $20.00. 



BAJA CALIFORNIA AND ITS MISSIONS by 
To nas Robertson. This book is a must for ail of 
tht'Se who are interested in the saga of the mls- 
stc i lathers and who may wish to visit those al- 
mt it forgotten churches of the lonesome penin- 
su a of Baja California. Paperback, 96 pages, II- 
lus trated with photos and maps, $3. 50. 

C/ MPING AND CLIMBING IN BAJA by John 
Ro ilnson. Contains excellent maps and photos. 
A luldebook to the Sierra San Pedro Martlr and 
th< Sierra Juarez of Upper Baja California. 
M >ch of this land Is unexplored and unmapped 
sti I. Car routes to famous ranches and camping 
sp <ts in palm-studded canyons with trout 
str -sams tern pt weekend tourists who aren 't up to 
till ing. Paperback, 96 pages, $2.95. 

B> ROADS OF BAJA by Walt Wheeloek. In ad- 
dition to describing the many highways now 
being paved, this veteran Baja explorer also tells 
of back country roads leading to Indian ruins, 
muslons and abandoned mines. Paperback, 11- 
tui trated, 96 pages, $1.95. 

St ELLINQ IN THE SEA OF CORTEZby Paul E. 
Vl'ilette. The shelling techniques described here 
ar applicable anywhere. With the guides In- 
cluded in this book, you wjll be led to the most 
pr ibable locations of each particular type of 
sh ill You will be told what to look for, the best 
tir ies to search in relation to the tides, and how 
to preserve the specimens. Paperback, well II- 
lu: trated, 96 pages, $2.45. 



Mexico-Travel 

M -XICO'S WEST COAST BEACHES by Al and 
M id red Fischer Is an up-to-date guide covering 
th ■ El Golfo de Santa Clara to the end of the 
hi ihway at Manzanlllo. Excellent reference for 
th i ut-of-way beaches, In addition to the papu- 
la resorts such as Mazatlan and Puerto Vallarta. 
Although travelling by motorhome, the Fischers 
all give suggestions for air, auto, ferry and 
train travel as well. Paperback, well Illustrated, 
131 pages, $3.00. 

M :XIC0 Guide by Cliff Cross. All new, revised 
ed'tlon with excellent Information on trailer 
pi ks, hotels, camping space; tips on border 
cr ssing, shopping, fishing, hunting, etc., as 
wi II as the history, culture and geography. 210 
m ips, 675 photos, 195 pages, $4.95. 

30 000 MILES IN MEXICO by Nell Murbarger. 

Jo/ous adventures of a trip by pick-up camper 
m do by two women from Tijuana to Guatemala. 
Fc iksyand entertaining, as well as Instructive to 
ot iers who might make the trip. Hardcover, 309 
pages, $9.95. 

G! AND CANYON JEEP TRAILS I by Roger 
M tchell. Eight Interesting trips on the forgotten 
St vwits Plateau on the Northwest rim of the 
Gi and Canyon are described. A rating system Is 
In' luded to determine how rough a road is be- 
fo e you try It Much of the material in this book 
Is jriglnal research, never having appeared In 
pr nt before. Paperback, amply Illustrated with 
m ips and photos, $1.50. 

GOLD RUSH COUNTRY by the Editors of Sun- 
se Books. A revised and updated practical guide 
to California's Mother Lode country. Olvlded 
In o geographical areas for easy weekend trips, 
th i 8"x11" heavy paperback new edition is pro- 
fu sly Illustrated with photos and maps. Special 
fe tures and anecdotes of historical and present 
de i activities. 96 pages, $2.95. 

THE COMPLEAT NEVADA TRAVELER by 
D»vld W. Toll. An excellent guidebook listing 
to .ins of interest, campgrounds, ghost towns, 
stMe parks and recreational areas, ski areas and 
general items of interest. This book will appeal 
to the weekend traveler and vacationing families 
alike. Well Illustrated, excellent Index, 278 
pages, $3.50. 



THE NEVADA DESERT by Sessions S, 
Wheeler. Provides Information on Nevada's 
state parks, historical monuments, recreational 
areas and suggestions for safe, comfortable 
travel in the remote sections of western Amer- 
ica. Paperback, illus., 168 pages, $2.95. 

WESTERN SIERRA JEEP TRAILS by Roger 
Mitchell. Twenty interesting backcountry trips 
easily accessible from California's great central 
valley. A rating system Included to determine 
how difficult a route Is before you try It. Paper- 
back, illustrated, maps, $2.50. 

BACK ROADS OF CALIFORNIA by Earl Thol- 
lander and the Editors of Sunset Books. Early 
stagecoach routes, missions, remote canyons, 
old prospector cabins, mines, cemeteries, etc., 
are visited as the author travels and sketches the 
California Backroads. Through maps and notes, 
the traveler is invited to get off the freeways and 
see the rural and country lanes throughout the 
state. Paperback, large format, unusually beau- 
tiful Illustrations, 207 pages, $6.95. 

THE OREGON DESERT by E. R, Jackman and 
R. A. Long. Filled with both facts and anecdotes, 
this Is the only book on the little but fascinating 
deserts of Oregon. Anyone who reads it will 
want to visit the areas—or wish they could. 
Hardcover, illustrated, 407 pages, $9.95. 

HAPPY WANDERER TRIPS by Slim Barnard. 

Well-known TV stars, Henrietta and Slim Bar- 
nard put together a section of their trips 
throughout the West from their Happy Wander- 
er travel shows. Books have excellent maps, 
history, cost of lodging, meals, etc. Perfect for 
families planning weekends. Both books are 
large format, heavy paperback, 150 pages each 
and $2.95 each. Volume One covers California 
and Volume Two Arizona, Nevada and Mexico. 
Please state WHICH VOLUME when ordering, 

NEW MEXICO, Photographs by David Muench, 
text by Tony Hilierman, Depleting New 
Mexico's many and varied contrasts In a unique 
blend that is her mysterious beauty — and a 
grandeur that is our natural heritage. Hard- 
cover, large format, 188 slick pages, $27.50. 



UTAH by David Muench, text by Hartt Wlxom. 

The impressions captured here by David 
Muench's camera and Hartt Wixom's pen bring 
to life a most beautiful under-one-cover profile 
of the fascinating state of Utah. Large 11" x1 4" 
format, hardcover, 188 pages, $25.00. 



CALIFORNIA II — Photography by Oavld 
Muench, Text by Don Pike. Travel from moun- 
tain to seacoast to fertile farmlands exploring 
remote and hidden valleys, populous cities and 
isolated ghost towns, discovering the beauties 
and variety of this Golden State. 165 beautiful 
4-color photographs, large format, $27.50, 

DOWLER'S LAKE POWELL BOAT AND TOUR 
GUIDE. This Revised Third Edition contains de- 
tailed maps based on USGS topos which give 
canyon rating for angling, camping, house-boat- 
ing, photography and walking-hiking. Also In- 
cludes marina and tourist facilities, places of his- 
torical and Scientific interest, mileage tables and 
pertinent data on the flora and fauna. Excellent 
maps In color are an asset for both the novice 
and experienced visitor. Large format, beautiful- 
ly Illustrated, $4.95. 



ARIZONA by David Muench. The finest pictorial 
presentation of the Grand Canyon State ever 
published. One of the outstanding color photo* 
graphers of the world, Muench has selected 160 
of his 4-color photographs which are augmented 
by the comprehensive text of David Toll. Hard- 
cover, 11"x14" format, 200 heavy slick pages, 
$27.50. 



Wildlife/Plantlife 



AUDUBON SOCIETY FIELD GUIDE TO 
NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS by Mlkloi D. F. 
Udvardy. Using photographic Illustrations rath- 
er than paintings or drawings, 508 species are 
described and 627 beautiful color plates Includ- 
ed. An excellent guide with a new functional for- 
mat. Covered with a sturdy vinyl, 853 pages, 
$8.95. 

HANDBOOK OF CALIFORNIA BIRDS by Vin- 
son Brown, Henry Walton Jr., and Jerry Buzzel . 

This second enlarged edition Includes facing 
color plates showing numerous similar-looking 
birds for comparison at a glance; the names of 
each bird on each color plate so you can use a 
hand or card to cover them to test your ability to 
Identify them; new sections on bird courtship in 
addition to sections on migration, eggs and nest, 
bird territorial behavior, etc. Paperback, beauti- 
fully Illustrated, 224 pages, $7.95. 

HOUSE IN THE SUN by George Olln. A basic 
desert primer with emphasis on the Colorado 
Desert of southeastern California and southern 
Arizona by a longtime naturalist, illustrated with 
his own outstanding color photographs. A site 
map and other figures. Paperback, profusely Il- 
lustrated, 234 pages, $6.00. 

WILDLIFE OF THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS by 
Jim Cornell. Written for the layman and serious 
students alike, this is an excellent book on all the 
common animals of the Southwest deserts. A 
must for desert explorers, it presents a brief life 
history of everything from artts to burros. Paper- 
back, 80 pages, Illustrated, $3.95. 

DESERT JOURNAL, A Naturalist Reflects on 
Arid California by Raymond B. Cowles In col- 
laboration with Elna S. Bakker. This book Is 
filled with observations that made Cowles a top 
scientist and reveals the life-long curiosity that 
typifies the dedicated desert researcher. It will 
provide the occasional desert dweller as well as 
the year-arounder with answers to many of the 
little questions you have been reluctant to ask. 
Well Illustrated, 263 pages, hardcover, $10.96, 
paperback $4.95. 

THE LIFE OF THE DESERT by Ann and Myron 

Sulton. This fascinating volume explains all of 
the vital Inter-relationships that exist between 
the living things and the physical environment of 
our vast desert regions. More than 100 Illustra- 
tions In full color. Helpful appendices contain 
comprehensive index and glossary. Special fea- 
tures on endangered species, lizards and poison- 
ous animals. Hardcover, 232 pages, profusely Il- 
lustrated, $6.50. 

BIRDS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN DESERTS 
by Gusss Thomas Smith. Thirty-one of the most 
commonly sighted birds of the Southwest are de- 
scribed and illustrated in 4-color artist drawings. 
Heavy paperback, 68 pages, $3.95. 

DESERT WILDLIFE by Edmund C. Jaeger is a 

series of Intimate and authentic sketches depict- 
ing the lives of native animals of our Southwest- 
ern deserts, from mammals to birds and rep- 
tiles, as well as many of the lesser desert deni- 
zens such as land snails, scorpions, millepedes 
and common insects. Paperback, well Illustrat- 
ed, 308 pages, $4.95. 

BOOK OF CACTI by Harry C. Lawson. Written 
for the amateur, this book tells how to plant, 
care for and Identify cactus found in the West. 
The 36 pages contain 409 smalt photographs and 
descriptions of the plants. Paperback, $2.00. 

WHAT KINDA CACTUS IZZAT? by Rag Man- 
ning. A friendly introduction to all the principal 
thorny inhabitants of the Cactus Belt along the 
Mexican Border. This book not only calls a cac- 
tus a cactus, but more Important, it points out 
what NOT to call a "cactus." Paperback, clever- 
ly illustrated. 107 pages, $2.75. 



Wildlife/Plantlife 

THE LIVES OF DESERT ANIMALS IN JOSHUA 
THEE NATIONAL MONUMENT by Alden H. 
Millar and Robert C. Stebblns. An indispensable 
source and guide for everyone with an Interest in 
th < ■ desert life of Southern California. In addition 
to ihe actual faunal analysis of 141 resident ani- 
mnlsof the desert, there are 149 illustrations In- 
cluding 74 photographs, 58 black and white 
dt .iwlngs, 9 maps and 8 color plates. Hardcover, 
45;' pages, $28.50. 

EDIBLE AND USEFUL PLANTS OF CALIFOR- 
NIA by Charlotte Brlngle Clarke. This unique 
bonk is a guide to identifying more than 220 
pUmts used by both American Indians and pio- 
nir'irs for food, fibers, medicine, tools and other 
pit- poses, it also tells how to prepare, cook and 
Otherwise use them. Plants are organized by 
h. ■ ilat communities. Descriptions, photos, 
dNiwIngs and distribution information are given. 
An excellent reference. Hardcover, 280 pages, 
$tm.95. 

CACTUS IDENTIFIER Including Succulent 
Pii-rtle by Helmut Bechtel. This gem of a little 
b" .k contains 119 beautiful color photographs of 
Cin II and succulent plants. Detailed descriptions 
ol each, plus where they are to be found, and 
hnw to care for them. 256 pages of informative 
rt>. 'ling, hardcover, $4.95. 

Df SERT, The American Southwest by Ruth 

Kirk. Combining her knowledge of the physical 
CI i! acterlatlcs of the land, and man's relation to 
th' desert from the prehistoric past to the prob- 
a B future, with her photographer's eye and en- 
th"fiiasm for a strange and beautiful country, the 
ranult of Ruth Kirk's work Is an extraordinary 
p " ceptive account of the living desert. Highly 
r«< ommended. Hardcover, beautifully illustrat- 
ed 334 pages, $10.00. 

GOLDEN CHI A by Harrison Doyle. The only re- 
foience book on the chla plant and seed. This 
bu lk Illustrates the great difference between the 
hmh desert crtia, and the Mexican variety sold in 
It health food stores. If you study, practice and 
take to heart, especially the last ten pages of this 
nutritionally up-to-date, newly revised book, you 
MIH find many answers you've been searching 
foi to the achievement of health and well being, 
lengthen your life expectancy measureably, and 
be 99% less susceptible to disease of any sort. 
Fnurth printing, 105 pages, illustrated. Paper- 
bii-:k, $4.75; hardcover, $7.75. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN REPTILES 
AND AMPHIBIANS by Robert G. Stebblns. A 

Pi lerson Field Guide, 207 species, 569 Illustra- 
tions, 185 In full color, 192 maps. The best book 
ol I his type. $6.95. 

A LIGHT-HEARTED LOOK AT THE DESERT 
b\ Chuck Waggln. A delightfully written and II- 
lu i rated book on desert animals which will be 
a. predated by both children and adults. The 
si- dches are excellent and, although factual, de- 
s iptions make the animals seem like human 
brings. Large format, heavy quality paper, 94 
pnges, $2.25. 

CKtEP CANYON, A DESERT WILDERNESS 
Edited by Irwin P. Ting and Bill Jennings. This 
Hi ihe first effort to describe for both the Inform- 
ed layman and the general scientist the environ- 
mental relationships of plants, people and ani- 
ni ils In this special area of the Colorado Desert. 
It Is also the first book ever to feature the 
lev desert photography of Incomparable Ansel 
Adams. Large format, hardcover, $12.50. 

FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS by Roger 
Tory Peterson. The standard book for field iden- 
tii ation sponsored by the National Audubon 
S ety. 2nd Edition, enlarged, 658 photos In full 
color. Hardcover, $8.95. 



THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS by Edmund C. 

Jaeger. Revised 4th edition is a standard guide 
to Mohave and Colorado deserts with new chap- 
ters on desert conservation and aborigines. 

Hardcover, $6.95. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN DESERTS by Ed- 
mund C. Jaeger. A long-time authority on all 
phases of desert areas and life, Dr. Jaeger's 
book on the North American Deserts should be 
carried wherever you travel. It not only de- 
scribes each of the individual desert areas, but 
has illustrated sections on desert Insects, rep- 
tiles, birds, mammals and plants. 315 pages, Il- 
lustrated, photographs, line drawings and maps. 
Hardcover, $7.95. 

COMMON EDIBLE & USEFUL PLANTS OF 
THE WEST by Muriel Sweet. A description with 
artist drawings of edible (and those not to touch) 
plants along with how Indians and pioneers used 
them. Paperback, 64 pages, $2.50. 

NATIVE TREES OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
byP. Victor Peterson. Interesting and descrip- 
tive text with line drawings and four-color pho- 
tos, as well as Individual maps of area covered. 
Handy size makes Ideal for glove compartment. 
Paperback, 136 pages, $3.65. 

DESERT WILD FLOWERS by Edmund C. Jae- 
ger. One of the most complete works ever pub- 
lished on flora of the Southwestern deserts. 
Easily understood by amateur botanists and 
travelers as it Is Informative to the professional. 
322 pages, well illustrated, $3.95. 

CALIFORNIA DESERT WILDFLOWERS by 
Philip A. Munz. Illustrated with both line draw- 
ings and beautiful color photos, and descriptive 
text by one of the desert's finest botanists. 
Paperback, $3.95. 

100 DESERT WILOFLOWERS by Natt Dodge. 

Each flower is illustrated with a 4-color photo- 
graph and described in detail, where found, 
blooming period, etc. Habitats from sea level to 
4,000 feet. Slick paperback, 64 pages, $2.50. 

100 ROADSIDE WILOFLOWERS by Natl 
Dodge. A companion book and with the same 
format as 100 Desert Wildflowers, this book lists 
100 flowers found from 4,000 to 7, 000-foot lev- 
els. Also has 4-color photographs. Slick paper- 
back, 64 pages, $2.50. 

MOCKEL'S DESERT FLOWER NOTEBOOK by 
Henry and Beverly Meckel. The welt-known 
painter of desert wildflowers has combined his 
four-color sketches and black and white photo- 
graphs to describe in detail so Ihe layman can 
easily identify wildflowers, both large and small. 
Microscopic detail makes this an outstanding 
book for identification. Special compressed fiber 
cover which will not stain. 54 full-color Illustra- 
tions with 72 life-size drawings and 39 photo- 
graphs, 316 pages, $5.95. 

REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS OF THE 
AMERICAN SOUTHWEST by M. M. Heymann. 

Features 68 species, all In beautiful four-color 
photographs. Descriptions are stated in simple, 
non-technical terms. Extensive text tells of their 
origins and life-styles today. Extremely useful 
book for all who enjoy watching and learning 
about wildlife. Paperback, 77 pages, $4.95. 

Hiking 

TRAILS OF THE ANGELES, 100 Hikes In the 
San Gabriels, by John W. Robinson. This is the 
most complete guide ever written to hiking and 
backpacking in California's San Gabriel Moun- 
tains. Hikes vary from easy one-hour strolls to 
all-day and overnight rambles. Tours of the Ml. 
Lowe Railway and Echo Mountain ruins. The 
author has walked, recorded and researched all 
trips, and has graded them as "easy," "moder- 
ate" or "strenuous." Excellent trail map, 256 
pages, paperback, $4.95. 



PACIFIC CREST TRAIL, Vol. I: California, by 
Jelf Schaffsr, Ben Sctiilrln, Tom Wlnnett and 

Jim Jenkins. This revised edition will set a new 
high standard In trail guides. The 410-page book 
contains 242 easy to read and use maps. Eigh- 
teen sections give actual trail descriptions and 
maps per section, Information about outstanding 
attractions, possible problems, exact mileages 
between points and geological, botanical and 
biological treats to be found along the trail. 
Water-repellent cover, 94 photos, $9.95. 

DESOLATION WILDERNESS, a complete guide 
to over 200 miles of trail and 140 trout streams 
and lakes, by Robert S. Wood. Divided into eight 
separate regions, each region constitutes a chap- 
ter. The chapter Is further divided Into sections, 
and each section is a separate trail. Numerous 
maps show many miles of trails and cross-coun- 
try routes not found elsewhere. With this book, 
even a stranger can find his way with ease 
through the 150 square miles of California 
mountain wilderness described. Paperback, well 
Illustrated, $4.95. 

SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAIN TRAILS by 
John W. Robinson. Easy one-day and more rug- 
ged hiking trips into the San Bernardino, San 
Jacinto and Santa Rosa Mountains of Southern 
California. 100 hiking trails are described in de- 
tail and illustrated so you will not get lost. Heavy 
paperback, map, 258 pages, $6.95, 

BACK COUNTRY ROADS AND TRAILS, SAN 
DIEGO COUNTY by Jerry Schad. Concentrating 
on the mountains and desert of So. California's 
San Diego County, there are trips to the Palomar 
Mountains, the Julian area, the Cuyamaca 
Mountains, the Laguna Mountains, and the 
Anza-Borrego Desert. Trips reachable by car, 
bicycle or on foot. Paperback, 96 pages, Illustrat- 
ed with maps and photographs, $3.95. 

Ghost Towns 

GHOST TOWNS OF ARIZONA by James and 
Barbara Sherman, If you are looking for a ghost 
town In Arizona this Is your waybill. Illustrated, 
maps, townships, range, co-ordinates, history, 
and other details make this one of the best ghost 
town books ever published. Large 9x11 format, 
heavy paperback, 208 pages, $5.95. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE NORTHWEST by 
Norman D, Wels. The ghost-town country of the 
Pacific Northwest including trips to many little- 
known areas, is explored In this first-hand fac- 
tual and Interesting book. Excellent photo- 
graphy. Best book to date on ghpst towns of the 
Northwest. Maps, hardcover, heavy slick paper, 
319 pages, $9.95. 

JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS 
by Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, in- 
formal history ol life in the mining camps deep 
In the almost Inaccessible mountain fastness of 
the Colorado Rockies. 58 towns are included as 
examples of the vigorous struggle for existence 
In the mining camp3 of the West. Illustrated, 239 
pages, end sheet map, hardcover, $9.95. 

NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS by Stanley W. Paher Covering all of 
Nevada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 
575 mining camps, many of which have been 
erased from the earth. The books contains the 
greatest and most complete collection of historic 
photographs of Nevada ever published. This, 
coupled with his excellent writing and map, 
creates a book of lasting value. Large format, 
700 photographs, hardcover, 492 pages, $17.50. 

HELLDORADOS, GHOST AND CAMPS OF 
THE OLD SOUTHWEST by Norman D. Wels. 

The author takes you on a 7,000-mile tour of the 
Old Southwest, visiting some 67 ghost towns and 
abandoned mining camps, one never before 
mentioned in written history. 285 excellent 
photos. Hardcover, 320 pages, $9.95. 



C 1L0RADQ RIVER GHOST TOWNS by Stanley 
Vt . Paher. The skeletal remains of abandoned 
mines and towns in the Cerbat mountains and 
olier barren ranges in western Arizona along 
if ■; Colorado River are visited by the author. 
T vo editions are available: the standard edition 
Is a large format, paperback, lavishly illustrated 
w th rare old photos, $2.95; the second edition 
a' ailable Is identical with the exception of an ln- 
si r| of 15 beautiful four-color reproductions of 
etchings by noted artist Roy Purcell, and is hard- 
cover. This edition sells for $9.95. Please state 
wiich edition when ordering. 

GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Mur- 
b irger- A pioneer of the ghost town explorers 
a id writers, Miss Murbarger's followers will be 
giad to know this book Is still in print. The 
fj'Bt-movIng chronicle Is a result of personal in- 
ti rvlews of old-timers who are no longer here to 
ti n their tales. Hardcover, Illustrated, 291 
p tges, $9.95. 

GHOSTS OF THE ADOBE WALLS by Nell Mur- 
borger. This fascinating chronicle of Arizona's 

ice-booming mining towns, stage stations, 
a my posts, marauding Indians and fantastic 
h i man characters is once again In print. Illus- 
t ated, paperback, $7.96. 

S JVEREIGNS OF THE SAGE by Nell Murbar- 

gsr. This long out-of-print book Is now available 
In paperback. It is a delightful treasury of true 
s orles about unusual people and places in the 
\i ist sagebrush kingdom of the western United 
S ales. Sparkles with humor and interest. 
S'.95. 

1 OURING THE OLD WEST by K. Ruth. Ghost 
t <wns, forts, pony express stations are located 
e id described In this Inspiring guide to the hls- 
turloal sites throughout the West. Photos, maps 
a id travel tips. Hardcover, $2.95. 

A GUIDE TO WESTERN GHOST TOWNS by 
I amber! Florin. Prepared by the West's most 
t aveled spook hunter, this complete guide lists 
c *fer 400 ghost towns In Washington, Oregon, 
( allfornla, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, 
\ Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, the Dakotas, New 
I lexlco, Texas, Alaska and British Columbia. 
I liieages, road conditions, maps, superlative 
1 hotoa, paperback, $3.95. 

MHOST TOWNS OF THE WEST by Lambert 

I lorln. This popular hard-back series Is now 
i-vallable in paperback volumes. Rearranged 
! <ate by state, lavishly illustrated, handy to take 
i long while traveling. Please state which volume 
when ordering: Arizona; California; Colorado/ 
1 ttati; Nevada; Oregon. $3.95 per each volume. 

I ALIFORNIA-NEVADA GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
end SOUTHWESTERN GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
I y Robert Nell Johnson. These atlases are excel- 
lent do-it-yoursetf guides to lead you back to 
ncenas and places of the early West. Some pho- 

,s and many detailed maps with legends and 
I right, detailed descriptions of what you will 
: ee; also mileage and highway designations. 

leavy paperback, each contains 48 pages, 

:ACH ATLAS priced at $2.00. 

OUTHERN IDAHO GHOST TOWNS by Wayne 

purling. 84 ghost towns are described, along 
,vlth the history and highlights of each. The 
tuthor has visited these sites by pickup, 4WD 
md by foot. 95 photographs accompany the text, 
md maps detail the location of the camps. An 

X' el lent reference to add to the libraries of 
'hose fascinated by Western history. Paperback, 

35 pages, $3.95. 

THE HISTORICAL GUIDE TO UTAH GHOST 
rOWNS by Stephen L. Carr. This guide lists In 
leographlcal order by counties, gives an historl- 
al summary, defines locations and describes 
iilth text and photographs more than 150 ghost 
'owns in Utah. Important landmarks are includ- 
ed as well as an abundance of maps. Large for- 
mat, paperback, 166 pages, $5.95. 



GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author 
of Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns, this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car. Gives directions and maps for find- 
ing towns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcover, 401 pages, $9.95. 

MINING CAMPS AND GHOST TOWNS, A His- 
tory of Mining In Arizona by Frank Love. Dra- 
matic history of the mineral frontier as It af- 
fected one section of the vast American West, 
the Lower Colorado Region. Illustrated, hard- 
cover, 192 pages, $7.95. 



Cookery 

CHUCK WAGON COOKIN' by Stella Hughes. 

Recipes collected straight from the source— cow- 
boy cooks. Contains Mexican recipes, Instruc- 
tions for deep-pit barbecue and the art of using 
Dutch ovens for cooking everything from sour- 
dough biscuits to Son-of-Gun stew. Paper bck, 
170 pages, $4.95. 

DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK by Don Holm. 
Wildlife editor of the Portland Oregon Ian, the 
author has spent his life exploring and writing 
about the outdoors, so his recipes for preparing 
food In a Dutch Oven come from experience. If 
you haven't had food cooked In a Dutch Oven, 
you haven't lived— and If you have, you will f ind 
these recipes new and exciting culinary adven- 
tures—as well as his style of writing. Heavy Pa- 
perback, 106 pages, $4.95. 

SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and Myrtle 
Holm, How to make sourdough starter and many 
dozens of sourdough recipes, plus amusing 
anecdotes by the authors of the popular Old 
Fashioned Dutch Oven Cookbook. A new exper- 
ience in culinary adventures. Paperback, 136 
slick pages, Illustrated, $4.95. 

CALIFORNIA Flve-ln-One COOK BOOK by Al 
and Mildred Fischer. Recipes divided Into Early 
California . (Indian, Mexican, Mission, Gold 
Rush), California Fruits (Citrus, Dates, Avoca- 
dos, etc.), California Products (Honey, Rice, 
Beef, etc), Sea Foods and Wine Cooking. A total 
of 400 unusual recipes, spiral-bound, 142 pages, 
$3.00. 

ARIZONA COOK BOOK by Al and Mildred 
Fischer. This fascinating and unusual cook book 
features recipes for Indian cooking, Mexican 
dishes, Western specialties, Arizona products 
and outdoor cooking. Includes sourdough and 
Indian fried bread recipes, as well as other 
mouth-watering favorites. Unique collection of 
hard-to-find Western cooking. Paperback, spi- 
ral-bound, 142 pages, $3.00. 

CACTUS COOK BOOK compiled by Joyce L. 
Tate. An excellent selection of recipes that em- 
phasize their edible or potable qualities. Also in- 
cludes chapter on Food Preservation. Paper- 
back, 127 pages, $2.00. 

CITRUS BOOK BOOK by Glenda McGlllls. An 

unusual and outstanding treasury of citrus cook- 
ery. Includes tips on freezing, juicing and ship- 
ping. Paperback, spiral-bound, $2.00. 

Don Holm's Book of FOOD DRYING, PICKLING 
AND SMOKE CURING by Don and Myrtle Holm 

A complete manual for all three basic methods of 
food processing and preservation without refrig- 
eration or expensive canning equipment. Also 
contains instructions and plans for building the 
equipment needed at home. An excellent publi- 
cation and highly recommended for the home- 
maker, camp cook or the expedition leader. Pa- 
perback, well Illustrated, $4.95. 



Maps 

DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS. Using topogra- 
phic maps as basic underlays, are two excellent- 
ly detailed maps for back country explorers of 
the Mojave and Colorado Deserts. Maps show 
highways, gravel roads, Jeep trails, plus histor- 
ic routes and sites, old wells, which are not on 
modern-day maps, plus ghost towns, Indian 
sites, etc. Mojave Desert Overview covers from 
U.S. 395 at Little Lake to Boulder City, Nevada 
to Parker Dam to Vlctorville. Colorado Desert 
Overview covers from the Mexican border to 
Joshua Tree National Monument to Banning to 
the Arizona side of the Colorado River. Be sura 
to state which map when ordering. $3.00 each. 

JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL MONUMENT UP- 
DATED TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. A set of 12 

maps covering the Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, B%"x11 " format, spiral bound, $7.95. 

ANZA-BORREGO DESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. A set of 7 maps cover- 
ing the Anza-Borrego Desert State Park, B 1 A" x 
11" format, spiral bound, $5.50. 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS. Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 38" x 
25" and scaled. Southern California on one side 
and Northern California on the other. Contains 
detailed location of place names, many of which 
are not on regular maps. $3.50. 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES. Complied by 
Varna Enterprises, 38"x25" and scaled. South- 
ern California on one side and Northern Califor- 
nia on the other. Contains detailed location of 
place names, many of which are not on regular 
maps. $4.00. 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS. Compiled by Varna 
Enterprises, this is their new large map on pio- 
neer trails blazed from 1541 through 1867 In the 
western United States. Superimposed in red on 
black and white, 37"x45". $4.00. 



' 

ORDERING 
INFORMATION 
Use the convenient Order 
Form on page 33. Print all in- 
formation clearly. 

On orders exceeding $20.00, 
United Parcel Service is used 
requiring a delivery address 
and NOT a box number. 

All orders shipped promptly 
in padded containers or car- 
tons. Add 50 cents postage 
per order, NOT each Item. 

California residents please 
add 6% sales tax. 

Check the box in the Order 
Form for a replacement issue. 

Prices are subject to change 
and supplies limited to avail- 
able stock. 



Indian Lore 

THE NAVAJO AND HIS BLANKET by U.S. 
HelHster, First published In 1903. One of the 
rai ■ st books on Navajo weaving and primitive 
(exiles. A famous collector writes about his 
famous collection. 10 vivid color plates. Large 
format, hardcover, 176 pages, $12.00. 

SPl AKINQ OF INDIANS by Bernlce Johnston. 

An authority on the Indians of the Southwest, 
the author has presented a concise, well-written 
bot^. on the customs, history, crafts, ceremonies 
and what the American Indian has contributed to 
the white man's civilization. A MUST for both 
students and travelers touring the Indian Coun- 
try Heavy paperbacK, lllus., $2.50. 

HOP) KACHINA DOLLS [With a Key to Their 
Identification], by Harold S. Col ion, Kachina 
dolls are neither toys nor idols, but aids to teach- 
ing uligion and tradition. This is a definitive 
work on the subject, describing the meaning, the 
making and the principal features of 266 varl- 
etian of Kachina dolls. Line drawings of each va- 
rie plus color and b/w photos make It a eom- 
piffl guide to learn more of the richness of 
An ican Indian culture. Paperback, 150 pages, 
$4.80. 

AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LORE by Car- 
olyn Nelthammer. The original Indian plants 
usf .' for foods, medicinal purposes, shelter, 
cio'luriQ, etc., are described In detail in this fas- 
clnming book. Common and scientific names, 
plu? descriptions of each plant and unusual re- 
cipes- Large format, profusely illus., 191 pages, 
$4.95. 

Hfl \JO RUGS, Past, Present and Future by 
Gilbert S. Maxwell. Concerns the history, leg- 
ends and descriptions of Navajo rugs. Full color 
phmographs. Paperback, $3.75. 

Th ROCKS BEGIN TO SPEAK by LaVan Mar- 
tin**u. The author tells how his Interest In rock 
wrung led to years of study and how he has 
learned that many— especially the complex pe- 
trooiyphs— are historical accounts of actual 
events. Hardcover, well illustrated, glossary, 
bibliography, 210 pages, $10.95. 

POrTERY TREASURES, The Splendor ol 
Southwest Indian Art, Photography by Jerry 
Jaeka; Text by Spencer Gill. A beautiful, all 4- 
col publication showing the intriguing designs 
of Hie masters of the Indian pottery makers of 
the American Southwest. You will learn of clays 
anil colors and the traditional methods of hand- 
forming, finishing and firing. Large format, 
$9."V 

FETISHES And Carvings of the Southwest by 
Onir T. Branson. People all over the world have 
made and used fetishes since the beginning of 
tlrri Author Branson, using the same beautiful 
alt-color format as his Turquoise, The Gem of 
the Centuries, describes and Illustrates the 
fet i ties used by the Indian tribes of the South- 
wen. Large format, 64 pages, $7.95, 

TURQUOISE, The Gem of the Centuries by 
Ost >i T, Branson, The most complete and lav- 
ishly Illustrated all color book on turquoise. 
Identifies 43 localities, treated and stabilized 
materia!, gives brief history of the gem and de- 
tails the Individual techniques of the Southwest 
Inn" I in Tribes. Heavy paperhack, large format, 
68 ii tyes, $7.95. 

HC TO DO PERMANENT SANDPAINTING 
by tiavld and Jean Villasenor. Instructions for 
the permanent adaptation of this age old 
apt. meral art of the Indians of the Greater 
Southwest is given Including where to find the 
mamrlals, preparation, how to color sand artifi- 
cially, making and transferring patterns, etc. 
Alsi gives descriptions and meanings of the 
yarii'us Indian signs used. Well illustrated, pa- 
peri ack, 34 pages, $2.50. 



WILD BROTHERS OF THE INDIANS by Alice 
Wesche. Beautifully Illustrated story for chil- 
dren about the Mlmbres potters of New Mexico. 
Included are instructions for drawing the distinc- 
tive designs of the Mlmbrenos which adults, too, 
will want to use for their crafts. Large format, 
paperback $4.95. 

INDIAN JEWELRY MAKING by Oscar T. Bran- 
son. This book is Intended as a step-by-step 
how-to-do-it method of making Jewelry. An In- 
triguing all-color publication that Is an asset to 
the consumer as well as to the producer of Indian 
jewelry today because It provides the basic 
knowledge of how Jewelry Is made so one can 
judge If It Is well made and basically good de- 
sign. Large format, paperback, $7.95. 

ROCK DRAWINGS OF THE COSO RANGE by 
Campbell Grant, James Baird and J. Kenneth 
Prlngie. A Maturango Museum publication, this 
book tells of sites of rock art In the Coso Range 
which, at 4,000 feet, merges with the Natlands of 
the northern Mojave Desert. Paperback, Illus- 
trated, detailed drawings, maps, 144 pages, 
$3.95. 

THE CREATIVE OJO BOOK by Diane Thomas. 

Instructions for making the colorful yarn talis- 
mans originally made by Pueblo and Mexican 
Indians. Included are directions for wall-hung 
ojos, necklaces, mobiles and gift-wraft tie-ons. 
Well Illustrated with 4-color photographs, 52 
pages, paperback, $2.95. 

SOUTHWEST INDIAN CRAFT ARTS by Clara 
Lee Tanner. One of the best books on the sub- 
ject, covering all phases of the culture of the 
Indians of the Southwest. Authentic In every 
way. Color and black and white Illustrations, line 
drawings. Hardcover, 205 pages, large format, 
$15.00. 

RELICS OF THE REDMAN by Marvin & Helen 
Davis. Relics can be valuable! Those dating back 
to Indian history in our land are becoming al- 
most priceless, say the authors. How to search 
for these "hard to find" Indian relics, where to 
search and at what time of year, and types of 
tools needed, are among the many helpful sug- 
gestions given. Large format, many color and 
b/w illustrations. Paperback, 63 pages, $3.95. 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN TRIBES by Tom 
Bahti. An excellent description, history and cur- 
rent status of the Indians of the Southwest, In- 
cluding dates of their ceremonies and celebra- 
tions. Profusely illustrated with 4-color photo- 
graphs of the Indian Country and the arts and 
cratls of the many tribes. Large format, heavy 
paperback, 72 pages, $2.50. 

ENCOUNTER WITH AN ANGRY GOD by Caro- 
beth Laird. A fascinating true story of the au- 
thor's marriages to anthropologist John Peabody 
Harrington, the "angry god," and to the re- 
markable Chemehuev! Indian, George Laird. 
The appeal of this amazing memoir is so broad It 
has drawn rave reviews throughout the country 
and Is being hailed as a classic. Hardcover, 230 
pages, $8.95. 

THE ETH NO-BOTANY OF THE COAHUILLA 
INDIANS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA by 
David Prescott Barrows. Although basically a 
study of plants used by the Cahuilla Indians, 
Barrows' fascinating work is rich In material of 
interest to the historian, anthropologist, botan- 
ist, geographer and lay reader. Special Introduc- 
tory Material by Harry W. Lawton, Lowell John 
Bean and William Bright, Paperback, 129 pages, 
$5.95. 

SOME LAST CENTURY ACCOUNTS OF THE 
INDIANS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Edited 
by Robert F. Heizer, Seventeen out-of-print ar- 
ticles or federal reports published between 1857 
and 1907'on the Luiseno, Diegueno and Cahuilla 
tribes of Southern California, depicting the ef- 
forts of the people to maintain some of their cus- 
tomary habits and religious ceremonies. Paper- 
back, 92 pages, $4.95. 



TEMALf AKH t>* Lnrall John Bean and KilhK* 
ine Siva Saubel. Temalpakh means "from the 
earth." In Cahuilla, and covers the many uses of 
plants used for food, medicine, rituals and those 
Osed In the manufacturing of baskets, sandals, 
hunting tools; and plants used for dwellings. 
Makes for a better understanding of environ- 
mental and cultural relationships. Well illustrat- 
ed, 225 pages, hardcover, $10.00. 

FORKED TONGUES AND BROKEN TREATIES 
Edited by Donald E. Worcester. This book gives 
us a better understanding of the unequal strug- 
gle of native against Immigrant while our nation 
was being explored and settled. Profusely illus- 
trated with excellent photos, a "must" refer- 
ence for historians, students, libraries. Hard- 
cover, 494 pages, $9.95. 

DICTIONARY OF PREHISTORIC INDIAN 
ARTIFACTS OF THE AMERICAN SOUTH- 
WEST by Franklin Barnett. A highly Informative 
book that both illustrates and describes Indian 
artifacts of the Southwest, It is a valuable guide 
for the person Interested In archaeology and an- 
thropology. Includes 250 major types of arti- 
facts. Each Item has a photo and definition. Pa- 
perback, 130 pages, beautifully illus., $7.95. 

INDIAN BASKET WEAVING, How to Weave 
Porno, Yurok, Pima and Navajo Baskets by 
Sandra Carrie Newman. Besides explicit Infor- 
mation on gathering and preparation of natural 
materials and weaving techniques, the author 
brings out the meaning of the craft to the par- 
takers of these traditions. Paperback, lavishly 
illustrated, 91 pages, $4.95. 

THE CHEMEHUEVIS by Carobeth Laird. A su- 
perb enthnography destined to become a classic 
in anthropology, by the author of Encounter 
With An Angry God. Based on Information pro- 
vided by the author's husband, George, a 
Chemehuev! tribesman, the work Is a delight to 
both scholars and general readers. With glos- 
sary, maps, index, place-name Index and appen- 
dices on language and cartography. Beautifully 
illustrated. 349 pages, paperback, $8.95, hard- 
cover, $15.00. 

LAND OF POCO T1EMPO by Charles F, Lum- 

mls. A reprint of the famous writer and historian 
of his adventures among the Indians of New 
Mexico. Lummis was one of the foremost writers 
of the West. Paperback, 236 pages, $2.95. 



Gems/Minerals 

WESTERN GEM HUNTERS ATLAS by Cy 
Johnson and Son. A helpful book of detailed 
maps showing gem and mineral locations, from 
California to the Dakotas and British Columbia 
to Texas. Markings note private claims, gem 
claims (fee charged) and rock and gem locations. 
Also suggested reading for more detail on areas 
Included and other rich areas not Included In this 
publication. Paperback, maps galore, collec- 
tor's library, 79 pages, $4.00. 

ROCKS AND MINERALS OF CALIFORNIA 
compiled by Vinson Brown, David Allen and 
James Stark. This revised edition will save you 
hours of time by the description and pictures of 
rocks and minerals found in this state. Color pic- 
tures with clearly developed keys show you how 
to identify what you have found and gives you 
fine tools to increase your ability as a field collec- 
tor. Paperback, well Illustrated with photos, 
locality maps, charts and quadrangle map Infor- 
mation. 200 pages, $4.95. 

DESERT GEM TRAILS by Mary Frances Strong 

DESERT Magazine's Field Trip Editor's popular 
field guide for rockhounds. The "bible" for both 
amateur and veteran rockhounds and back coun- 
try explorers, and covers the gems and minerals 
of the Mojave and Colorado Deserts. Heavy pa- 
perback, 80 pages, $2.00. 



field guide to rocks and minerals by 

F ederlck H. Rough. Authoritative guide to iden- 
ti'ication of rocks and minerals. Experts recom- 
rrend this for all amateurs as one of the best. 
tv any color Illustrations. Hardcover, $9.95. 

GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John Beckwilh. 

C intalns information on physical and optical 
characteristics of minerals; the history, lore and 
fashioning of many gems. Also 11 rewarding 
fi -Id trips to every sort of collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos, 123 pages. $4.95. 

CALIFORNIA GEM TRAILS by Darold J. 

Hanry, This completely revised fourth edition Is 
the most authoritative guide for collectors of 
recks, gemstones, minerals and fossils. Profuse- 
ly illustrated with maps and contains excellent 
d-scriptive text. Paperback, $3.00. 

U AH GEM TRAILS by Bessie W. Simpson. 

T ie casual rockhound or collector interested in 
collecting petrified wood, fossils, agate and crys- 
tals will find this guide most helpful. The book 
di es not give permission to collect In areas writ- 
ten about, but simply describes and maps the 
anas. Paperback, Illustrated, maps, $3.50. 

QtEM TRAILS OF ARIZONA by Bessie W. Simp- 
son. This field guide is prepared for the hobbyist 
ar d almost every location is accessible by car or 
pi :kup. Accompanied by maps to show sandy 
rc ids, steep rocky hills, etc, as cautions. Laws 
ft jardlng collecting on Federal and Indian land 
oi Mined. Paperback, 88 pages, $4.00. 

N !W MEXICO GEM TRAILS by Bessie W. 

SI'npson. Field guide for rockhounds with 40 
m ips and 65 locations. 38 pages, profusely lllus- 
tr .ted. $4.00. 



Mining 

CALIFORNIA GOLD CAMPS, A Geographical 
at d Historical Dictionary of Camps, Towns and 
Localities Where Gold Was Found and Mined, 
ar d Wayside Stations and Trading Centers, by 
Ei win Q. Gudde. Includes seven excellent maps, 
In addition to a List of Places by County, A glos- 
sary and Bibliography. Highly recommended. 
H ir-dcover, 467 pages, $19.95. 

G )LD AND SILVER IN THE WEST by T. H. 

Watklns. Over 200 photos. Illustrations and 
m ips, many In full color. Complete story of gold 
ar d silver mining In the American West, Alaska 
ar 1 British Columbia, including sagas of con- 
qilstadores chasing myths In Old Mexico, spec- 
ul iters chasing profits In North American mln- 
ln.| camps, Instant towns, the evolution from 
si iple placerlng to major Industry, etc. Large 
fo mat, hardcover, originally published at 
$1 '.50, now priced at $10.95. 

MINES OF THE SAN GABRIELS by John W. 
Robinson. Various districts are described such 
as the San Fernando and the Santa Anita pla- 
ce s. the gold mines of the Soledad region and 
L> tie Creek, as well as the lode mines on the 
uf per San Gabriel River and on the slopes of Mt. 
BMdy. The Los Angeles County ranks among the 
to i gold producers in the state, all of which 
co nes from the San Gabriels. Paperback, lllus- 
trfted, 72 pages, $2.50. 

MINES OF THE SAN BERNARDINOS by John 
W Robinson. The largest gold rush In the south- 
er i regions of the Golden State took place in the 
Sa i Bernardino mountains. John tells of this and 
mi ny other strikes that led to the opening of this 
hlnh wooded area. Paperback, Illustrated, 72 
pa ies, $2.50. 

FF'OM THIS MOUNTAIN, CERRO GORDO by 
Robert C. Likes and Glenn R. Day. The height of 
th boom, the decline— the entire history of this 
m ling outpost of Cerro Gordo is told in detail. 
Paperback, Illustrated, $3.95. 



MINES OF THE EASTERN SIERRA by Mary 
Dedeeker The story of those mines located on 
the eastern slope of the great Sierra Nevada and 
in the arid stretches of the Inyo Mountains. In- 
cluded are stories of mystery mines, such as the 
Lost Gunsight and the Lost Cement. Photos, 
maps, paperback, 72 pages, $2.50. 

MINES OF THE HIGH DESERT by Ronald 
Dean Miller. Author Miller knew both the coun- 
tryside of the High Desert and the men who 
were responsible for the development of the 
Mines of the High Desert. Here are stories of the 
Dale District never told before, with many early 
as well as contemporary photographs of the 
early mines included. Paperback, $2.50. 

MINES OF JULIAN by Helen Ellsberg. Facts 
and lore of the bygone mining days when Julian, 
in Southern California, is reported to have pro- 
duced some seven million dollars of bullion. 
Paperback, well illustrated, $2.50. 

MINES OF THE MO J AVE by Ron and Peggy 
Miller covers the numerous mining districts run- 
ning across the upper Mojave Desert from Tropi- 
ca, west of the town of Mojave, to Mountain 
Pass, a little west of the Nevada border. Paper- 
back, 67 pages, $2.60. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA by James Klein. Pinpoints areas 
around the Los Angeles basin such as San 
Gabriel Canyon, Lytle Creek and Orange Coun- 
ty. Tips on how to find gold, equipment needed 
and how to stake a claim are included as well as 
the lost treasure tales of each area. Paperback, 
Illustrated, 95 pages, $4.95. 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE DESERT by 
James Klein Is a sequel to Whereto Find Geld in 
Southern California. Author Klein includes lost 
treasure tales and gem locations as he tells 
where to find gold In the Rosamond-Mohave 
area, the El Paso Mountains, Randsburg and 
Barstow areas, and many more. Paperback, 112 
pages, $3.95, 

WHERE TO FIND GOLD IN THE MOTHER 
LODE by James Klein. As in his Where to Find 
Gold in the Desert and Where to Find Gold In 
Southern California, author Klein guides you to 
the areas in which people are doing the best 
now. He includes history, tips on equipment 
needed, how to pan, how to stake claims, etc. 
Paperback, 121 pages, illustrated with photos 
and maps, $4,95. 



History 

OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Hanley and Ellis 

Lucia. The authors have teamed to present the 
boisterous past and intriguing present of this 
still wild corner of the West sometimes called 
the l-O-N, where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada 
come together. Hardcover, 225 pages, $9.95. 

OUR HISTORIC DESERT, The Story of the 
Anza-Borrego State Park. Text by Diana Lind- 
say, Edited by Richard Pourade. The largest 
state park in the United States, this book pre- 
sents a concise and cogent history of the things 
which have made this desert unique. The author 
details the geologic beginning and traces the 
history from Juan Bautista de Anza and early- 
day settlers, through to the existence today of 
the huge park. Hardcover, 144 pages, beautiful- 
ly illustrated, $10.50. 

THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN by Mary Austin. 

This book, first published in 1903, is an acknow- 
ledged classic of southwestern literature. The 
author discovered the charm and Interest of the 
timeless and colorful world of the yucca, the coy- 
ote, the buzzard, the roadrunner. She recounts, 
with Insight and sensitivity, the lure of gold, the 
stagecoach towns, the Indian campoodies ... all 
the activities of broad valleys and spacious hills. 
Illus., paperback, 171 pages, $2.45. 



VANISHED ARIZONA: RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE ARMY LIFE OF A NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN by Martha Summer ha yes. First pub- 
lished In 1908, this is a new edition. A first-hand 
account of frontier army life; a true classic. New 
Publisher's Preface. New Map, New Index. 
Hardcover, 392 pages, $10.00. 

SHADY LADIES OF THE WEST by Ronald 
Dean Miller. Everyone knows that the harlot was 
the vanguard of every move westward, and that 
she was as much of a part of the western scene 
as the marshal, the badman, the trail-hand or 
the rancher. Many are the reasons she has been 
neglected by the historian— none of them valid. 
Author Miller, in this enlightening book, seeks 
to remedy some of the paucity of information on 
the American pioneers of this ancient profes- 
sion. Hardcover, comprehensive bibliography, 
224 pages, $7.95. 

CALIFORNIA PLACE NAMES by Erwin G. 
Gudde, This book presents the story of thous- 
ands of geographical names of California, giving 
their dates, circumstances of naming, their ori- 
gin and evolution, their connection with our na- 
tional history and their relation to the California 
landscape. This third edition incorporates many 
new entries and extensive revisions to older en- 
tries. An Important addition Is the reference list 
of obsolete and variant names. Hardcover, 416 
pages, $15.75. 

NEVADA PLACE NAMES by Helen S. Carlson. 

The sources of names can be amusing or tragic, 
whimsical or practical. In any case, the reader 
will find this book good reading as well as an in- 
valuable reference tool. Hardcover, 282 pages, 
$16.00. 



NEW MEXICO PLACE NAMES edited by T. M. 

Pearce. Lists and gives a concise history of the 
places, towns, former sites, mountains, mesas, 
rivers, etc., in New Mexico, including those set- 
tled by the early Spaniards. Good for treasure 
hunters, bottle collectors and history buffs. 
Paperback, 187 pages with more than 5,000 
names, $2.45. 

ARIZONA PLACE NAMES by Will C. Barnes, 
Revised and enlarged by Byrd H. Granger. Ex- 
cellent reference book with maps, Biographical 
Information and Index. Large format, hardcover, 
519 pages, $11 .50. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CALIFORNIA by War- 
ren A. Beck and Ynez D. Hasse. Extensive docu- 
mentation and pertinent detail make this atlas a 
valuable aid to the student, scholar and every 
one Interested In the Golden State. 101 excellent 
maps present Information on the major faults, 
early Spanish explorations, Mexican land 
grants, routes to gold fields, the Butterfield and 
Pony Express routes, CCC camps, World War II 
Installations, etc. Hardcover, large format, ex- 
tensive index, $12.50. 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF NEW MEXICO by 
Warren A. Beck and Ynez D. Hasse. Geographi- 
cal data, sites of prehistoric civilizations, events 
of history, first towns, stagecoach lines, historic 
trails, etc., are Included In this comprehensive 
atlas. Excellent maps, index. Hardcover, large 
format, highly recommended, $9.95. 

DESERT EDITOR by J. Wilson McKenney. This 
is the story of Randall Henderson, founder of 
DESERT Magazine, who fulfilled a dream and 
who greatly enriched the lives of the people who 
love the West. Hardcover, illustrated with 188 
pages, $7.95. 

RAILROADS OF ARIZONA VOL, I by David F. 
Myrlck. More than 30 railroads of Southern Ari- 
zona are presented, together with 542 nostalgic 
illustrations, 55 special maps and an Index. A 
valuable travel guide and a reliable historical re- 
ference. Large format, hardcover, 477 pages, 
$19.50. 



History 

RAILROADS Of NEVADA AND EASTERN 
CALIFORNIA VOL. I by David F. Myrlck. The 
poignant record of over 43 railroads of Northern 
Nc ada, many of them never before chronicled. 
Fantastic reproduction of rare photographs and 
mans (over 500). A deluxe presentation. Large 
format, hardcover, $15.00. 

RAILROADS OF NEVADA AND EASTERN 
CALIFORNIA VOL. II by David F. Myrlck. Just 
as Vol. I detailed the history of the Northern 
Rends, Vol. II expands the railroad history to the 
Southern Roads of Nevada. This volume also 
co i .tins a useful Index to both volumes, and is a 
re. i irtle and accurate travel guide today as the 
render wanders among the ghost towns of the 
pan. Lavishly Illustrated with maps and old 
phetos, large format, hardcover, $15.00. 

RETRACING THE BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND 
TRAIL THROUGH ARIZONA by Gerald T. An- 

hei i. This book was written to mark the physical 
route and station locations In the most hazardous 
segment of the Butterfleld Trail— Arizona. The 
author's original Intent was merely to find, fol- 
low and map the Trail, however, the long and 
ditlicult task resulted in putting this vital Infor- 
mation In a book which makes it easy for others 
to 'ollow, or to provide a delightful armchair 
]oii' ney over this dramatic route. Profusely Illus- 
trated with maps and photos, this book Is a vis- 
ual hand-tool to the explorer; an exciting seg- 
mt ii of Americana to the scholar and historian. 
Lar.ja format, hardcover, $9.75. 

LAS VEGAS [As It Began— As II Grew] by 
Stanley W. Paher. Here is the first general hls- 
tor if early Las Vegas ever to be published. The 
author was born and raised there In what, to 
many, is considered a town synonymous with 
lavllh gambling and unabashed night life. New- 
comers to the area, and even natives them- 
selves will be surprised by the tacts they did not 
kn >w about their town. Western Americana 
bo -' lovers will appreciate Its usefulness. You 
don i have to gamble on this one I Hardcover, 
large format, loaded with historical photos, 180 
pa,j -'s, $12.50. 

THE SALTON SEA, Yesterday and Today by 
Mildred deStanley. Includes geological history, 
photographs and maps, early exploration and 
development of the area up to the present. Pa- 
perhack, 125 pages, $1.75. 

PHOTO ALBUM OF YESTERDAY'S SOUTH- 
WEST compiled by Charles Shelton. Early days 
photo collection dating from 1860s to 1910 shows 
pre- nectors, miners, cowboys, desperados and 
ordinary people. 195 photos, hardcover, fine gift 
Item, $12.50. 

BF: >KEN STONES. The Case For Early Man In 
CaiHornla by Herbert L. Minshall. "The Broken 
Stones" peels back some of the story of man In 
Anarlca, back beyond the longest racial mem- 
ory Author Minshall pulls together all that has 
be i learned or suggested by amateurs as well 
as perts, including his own discoveries. To 
thetn the broken stones are beginning to 
spi> ik— and they speak of the presence of man 
on he American Continent many thousands of 
yef\'S before he shaped the first bow and arrow. 
La ije format, beautifully illustrated, hardcover, 
$m 50. 

ANCIENT HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST, A 
Copley Book. Containing sections on "The An- 
cient Hunters— Who Were They?," "A Journey 
Into Man's Past," "When Did Man Come To 
Noi h America?," "How Did They Live and 
How Long Ago?," and "How Stones Became 
Ton's and Weapons," this authoritative and 
res i ble book brings together most of what Is 
knti >a of Early Men In the Far Western United 
Steles as well as In all of North America. Illus- 
trated with both b/w and color photos, large 
format, hardcover, $9.50. 



WELLS FARGO, The Legend by Dale Robertson 

In his own personal narrative style, without de- 
parting from known fact, Dale has recreated the 
Wells Fargo legend. Entertaining reading In ad- 
dition to excellent illustrations by Roy Purcell. 
Paperback, 154 pages, $4.95. 

ANZA CONQUERS THE DESERT by Richard R. 
Pourade. The colonization of California in the 
1770s received its greatest Impetus with the 
opening of an overland route from northern 
Mexico. The man who opened It was Juan Bau- 
tlsta de Anza. This book Is the story of his con- 
quest of the Great Desert which for 200 years 
had Impeded the northern advance of the Span- 
ish Empire. The colonists who were led Into Cali- 
fornia by Anza founded the presidio of San Fran- 
cisco; other colonists who came over the road 
opened by Anza helped found the city of Los 
Angelas. Large format, hardcover, beautifully il- 
lustrated, 216 pages, $12.50. 

THE COLORFUL BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND 
STAGE by Richard Pourade and Marjorle Reed. 

With 21 stage coach paintings by Miss Reed, the 
text concentrates on the Fort Yuma to San Fran- 
cisco run of the tough Butterfleld route. Album 
format, heavy art paper, $6.50. 

THE LIFE, TIMES AND TREACHEROUS 
DEATH OF JESSE JAMES, by Frank Triplet!, 
edited by Joseph Snell. Published originally the 
month following Jesse James' murder In 1882, 
controversy has surrounded Triplett's book for 
almost 90 years since Its first appearance. This, 
present reprint brings to the public a work of 
both historical value and personal interest, made 
more significant historically by Joseph Snell's 
editorial contributions, and made more interest- 
ing by the passing years which have continued 
the tacts and legends of the most renowned out- 
law of America's West— Jesse James. Hard- 
cover, well Illustrated, 343 pages, originally 
published at $15.00, now priced at $7.50. 

Miscellaneous 

RUFUS, by Rutherford Montgomery. From one 
of America's best-loved children's nature writ- 
ers comes the story of Rufus, a fierce and proud 
bobcat struggling against nature and man. As 
Rufus grows and matures, his exciting adven- 
tures make fascinating reading for adults and 
children alike. Hardcover, 137 pages, $4.95. 

THE MAN WHO CAPTURED SUNSHINE, A 
Biography of John W. Hilton by Katherlne Alm- 

worth. Although John Hilton Is best known as 
the "Dean of American Desert Painters," he Is 
also a distinguished botanist, gemologlst, zoolo- 
gist, noted writer and linguist, guitarist and 
singer. Anyone who has seen or heard of Hil- 
ton's marvelous talent will want to have this de- 
lightfully written biography. Hardcover, In- 
cludes eight beautiful four-color reproductions 
of his paintings, 112.95. 

OREGON'S GOLDEN YEARS by Miles F. Pot- 
ter. Men In search of treasure opened the gates 
to the wilderness. This book— with affection and 
good humor— honors these men and their Imper- 
ishable lust for gold. Paperback, large format, 
well Illustrated, extensive Bibliography and 
Index, $7.95. 

SUCCESSFUL COIN HUNTING by Charles L. 

Garrett. An informative study of coin hunting, 
this Is a complete guide on where to search, 
metal detector selection and use, digging tools 
and accessories, how to dig and the care and 
handling of coins. A classic book In the field. 
Newly revised, paperback, $5.95. 

DESERT COUNTRY by Steve Crouch. Ninety 
photos, 60 in full color. Handsomely Illustrated 
tribute to the land that lies from the Big Bend 
country of Texas across New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, to Death Valley and Baja. Large format, 
hardcover, published at $20.00, now priced at 
$10.95. 



OUTDOOR SURVIVAL SKILLS by Larry Dean 
Olsen. This book had to be lived before It could 
be written. The author's mastery of primitive 
skills has made him confident that survival living 
need not be an ordeal once a person has learned 
to adjust. Chapters deal with building shelters, 
making fires, finding water, use of plants for 
food and medicine. Buckram cover, well Illus- 
trated, 188 pages, revised edition boasts of SB 
4-color photos added. $4.95. 

HOW TO COLLECT ANTIQUE BOTTLES by 
John C. Ttbbltta. A fascinating Insight of early 
America as seen through the eyes of the medi- 
cine companies and their advertising almanacs. 
Excellent book for the avid bottle collectors and 
those Just starting. Also Includes chapters on 
collecting, locations and care of bottles, heavy, 
slick paperback, well lllus., 118 pages, $4.00. 

1200 BOTTLES PRICED by John C, Tlbblltt. 

Updated edition ot one of the best of the bottle 
books. $4.95. 

GUIDE FOR INSULATOR COLLECTORS by 
John C. Tlbbltls. This Is the third and final book 
on insulators by veteran bottle collector John 
Tlbbltts. This third book has a revised price list 
and Index to Insulators described in the previous 
two volumes. However, each volume describes 
Insulators not shown In the other books, so for a 
complete roundup of all Insulators, all three vol- 
umes are needed. Books are paperback, averag- 
ing 120 pages, lllus., $3.00 each. Please state 
WHICH VOLUME when ordering. 

DESERT VACATIONS ARE FUN by Robert 
Needham A complete, factual and Interesting 
handbook for the desert camper. Valuable Infor- 
mation on weather conditions, desert vehicles, 
campsites, food and water requirements, In ad- 
dition to desert wildlife, mines, ghost towns, and 
desert hobbies. Paperback, Illustrated, 10 maps, 
134 pages, $3.95, 

TREASURE HUNTER'S MANUAL #7 by Karl 
von Mueller. Treasure, or treasure trove, may 
consist of anything having a cash or convertible 
value; money In all forms, bullion, Jewelry, 
guns, gems, heirlooms, genuine antiques, rare 
letters and documents, rare books and much, 
much more. This Complete manual covers every 
facet of treasure hunting. Paperback, 293 pages, 
Illustrated, $6.95. 

FROSTY, A Raccoon to Remember by Harriett 
E. Weaver. The only uniformed woman on Cali- 
fornia's State Park Ranger crews for 20 years, 
Harriett Weaver shares her hilarious and heart- 
warming experiences being a "mother" to an 
orphaned baby raccoon. A delightful book for all 
ages. Illustrated with line-drawings by Jennifer 
O. Dewey, hardcover, 156 pages, $5.95. 

NEVADA OFFICIAL BICENTENNIAL BOOK 
edited by Stanley W. Paher. Many hours of 
reading enjoyment for ghost towners and city 
dwellers alike. Over 200 authors are represented 
Including Nell Murbarger, Harold Weight and 
Stanley Paher who have been contributors to 
DESERT Magazine. 247 original stories, 430 
Illustrations, maps, 528 pages. Large format, 
hardcover, $15.00. 

TO HELL ON WHEELS by Alan H. Stebert. A 

must for every desert traveler, this Is not just an- 
other survival book, it is a manual of mobility for 
the recreational vehicle driver who is looking for 
something more than the organized camp- 
ground. Highly recommended for both the new- 
comer and old-timer. Paperback, 64 pages, well 
Illustrated, $2.95. 

EARTHQUAKE COUNTRY by Robert lacopl. 

New, revised edition brings maps and descrip- 
tive text up to date as nearly as practicable. Wei I 
Illustrated, the book separates fact from fiction 
and shows where faults are located, what to do 
In the event of an earthquake, past history and 
what to expect In the future. Large format, slick 
paperback, 160 pages, $3.95. 



2ISBEE, ARIZONA is still a mile high. 
Its houses are still built up the steep 
hillside of the canyons and gulches of 
t te Mule Mountains. The Phelps Dodge 
C opper Queen and Lavender Pit mines 
r -main overwhelmingly mammoth; the 
I gendary Copper Queen Hotel, now 76 
years old, is operating enthusiastically, 
end around the corner, Brewery Gulch 
survives as a colorful reminder of this 
i nportant copper mining center of the 
1980s. 

However, the mines are closed now, 
end my husband, bom and raised in Bis- 
bee, had begun to wonder just what had 
happened to his old home town. He re- 
membered 330 days of sunshine, and the 
desert in bloom, but he also reminisced 
about the daring by-gone episodes that 
small boys re-enacted in what had once 
been a booming western town. 

Last winter, in the midst of Oregon's 
rain, we planned a nostalgic return. This 
April, we took Interstate Highway 10. 
through Phoenix and Tucson as far as 
I ;enson where we turned southeast on 
I lighway 80. We drove right by fancied- 
up Tombstone, and began the steep 
i limb up the Mule Mountains followed 
by a dramatic descent through the new- 
i >us Mule Pass Tunnel, and on down 
1 ornbstone Canyon which becomes Main 
.' treet, Bisbee. Only six miles more and 
• ou're in Mexico. 

The story of Bisbee starts in the late 
-'870s when Lt. Jack Dunn left Ft. Hua- 
i huca on an Apache scouting mission. 
' he soldiers camped at a spring, probab- 
I / near what was to become the center of 
Ihe present town. Legend has it, and 
ihere are lots of legends about those 
days, that Dunn was walking around, 
I ?aned down and picked up a piece of 
: ilver ore. On August 2, 1877, his group 
registered this area as the Rucker claim; 
I t. Rucker was one of the scouts. 

The rest of Bisbee' s early beginnings 
■ ary a bit with each telling -both in the 
I arty newspapers and in later books. 
However, most agree that Dunn confid- 



ed in, and joined up with George War- 
ren, a prospector; Dunn was to have 
been a co-owner, with Warren actually 
working the claim. 

Several important changes occurred 
rapidly. Most important was the discov- 
ery that there was vastly more copper 
here than silver— ultimately Bisbee be- 



came one of the richest copper mining 
areas in the world. Shortly after, Dunn 
was dealt out of his ownership. Then, 
George Warren, too, lost his interest in 
the mine when, one riotous Fourth of 
July, he bet his stake that he could run 
faster than a friend's horse. He lost. 
The population of what is now Cochise 
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County began to expand as men came to 
prospect for silver, gold and copper in 
thp neighboring areas of Gleeson, 
Charleston and Fairbank— all within 25 
miks of already established Tombstone 
and growing Bisbee. 

In the early days getting the copper 
on to market was unbelievably difficult. 
Fir st, a road of sorts was cut over the 
maintains, and teams of 20 or more 
mu es hauled wagon loads of ore to the 
nearest railroad at Fairbank. There, it 
vm loaded on to Santa Fe Railroad cars, 
cai ned to the East Coast, and shipped to 
Sw.insea, Wales to be smelted! 

i learly, this was not only expensive, 
bui profits were six months or more in 
relurning. Bigger investors were neces- 
sa , to raise capital to build a smelter in 
Bisbee. Very soon, as was usual in min- 
im: ramps, smaller claims were bought 
up by larger groups. Bisbee was no ex- 
ception. 

In 1880, Phelps Dodge, then a small 
m firm, sent Dr. James Douglas, a 
Presbyterian minister turned metallur- 
gist to Arizona to acquire further pro- 
peities. And so he did, and very well. 
Phelps Dodge, usually referred to as The 
Company or nowadays as simply P.D., 
eventually owned nearly all of the copper 
claims in the area. 

In 1889, Dr. Douglas and the Copper 
Qu 'i>n— the name of the mine and also 



the name under which the Phelps Dodge 
Company worked for many years— built 
their own railroad from Fairbank to Bis- 
bee, dramatically reducing the cost of 
bringing supplies in and shipping copper 
out By now Bisbee had a wood burning 
smelter, and conversion of the ore was 
done on home ground. 

The whole country was developing a 
growing need for copper because of the 
increasing use of electricity, the tele- 
graph and the telephone. The boom was 
on by the 1890s. Miners arrived from 
Central Europe and England as well as 
from the East and West Coasts. Brick 
streets were laid, and the business dis- 
trict expanded. Joe Coldwater, who with 
A. A, Castenada had had a store on Main 
Street since 1881, was now joined by 
others. It was a great day in 1909 when 
the street car started operations from 
Warren, a "suburb" where many of the 
company engineers lived, to the com- 
pany's general offices in Bisbee. The 
Phelps Dodge office on Main Street had 
been built in 1895; directly behind it, the 
Copper Queen Hotel, owned by the 
company, was in business in 1902. The 
Muheim Block building, built in 1905 at 
the entrance to Brewery Culch, housed 
the Muheim Brewery on the ground 
floor, with the Arizona Hotel above it. 
Downtown Bisbee was thriving. 

The Bisbee Daily Review, in its 50th 



Anniversary Issue, says that the people 
of the early days could be placed in three 
classes: the rough and tough element— 
the outlaws, the men who came to evade 
the law, the law and order group— not 
necessarily more honest than the out- 
laws, but much more clever; the Army- 
there to keep the various tribes of Apa- 
ches under control, and to help the local 
police officers keep the community with- 
in bounds. 

The paper, at least for its anniversary 
issue, seems to have omitted a fourth 
group, women referred to as "soiled 
doves." They worked along Brewery 
Gulch which by the 1900s had 40 some 
bars, numerous tawdry hotels and bro- 
thels. Brewery Culch, a crooked canyon 
street, was definitely the entertainment 
center in this stage of Bisbee's history. 

Shaft mining continued; other large 
companies such as Calumet and Arizona 
and Shattuck and Denn operated in areas 
adjoining those of the Copper Queen. 
The population grew to 20,000 by 1913. 

Then, as World War I approached, so 
did a new method of mining. The first 
open pit mine in Arizona, the Sacra- 
mento Pit, was started. Now, instead of 
descending to deep, underground tun- 
nels, the miners dynamited and dug 
craters circularly from the top of the 
earth down. At first, they used rail 
equipment, but later switched to trucks. 
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Bisbee panorama showing 
/louses built on the side of the hill. 

Tomstone Canyon is in 
the foreground. 



Bisbee and mining went through the 
C reat Depression and more wars, and, 
then, one day the company closed the 
mines. The profitable high grade ore had 
b ien dug out. The night shift of Decem- 
ber 14, 1974 was the last to work the 
r ;wer Lavender Pit. The world famous, 
i nderground Copper Queen closed J une 
1 i, 1975. Bisbee is no longer a mining 
t iwn . 

My husband's father, Dr. Raphael B. 
I'urfee, arrived in Bishop several years 
before World War I. He came as the first 
public health officer for Cochise County, 
but soon took on additional duties of pre- 
v^ntive medicine for the town and, par- 
t cLilarly, for the schools. Until his arriv- 
al, there was no sewage control, nor any 
purity control for either water or milk. 
Disease was frequent in the community 
- -especially in the homes on the lowest 
I 'vel of the hillside. 

His family settled in a house on Qual- 
i i v Hill the hill favored by the town's 
t ankers and the "Company" doctors 
and engineers. Most had come from the 
E ast to work in this dry climate because 
of their own health. The adults, at least, 
|i;d a very formal life within a well-defin- 
ed small circle of friends. My husband 
remembers that the men wore dinner 
j ickets to dinner parties — with the 
v omen in evening dress as well. Picnics 
were organized all-day affairs with many 
baskets of food carried to Ramsey 
< anyon or Turkey Creek. 

Often his father took him and a neigh- 
bor's son in the Model A when he went 
t>> inoculate the children in Wilcox, 
t'earce, Gleeson or Dos Cabesos; the last 
three are now listed as "ghost" towns. 
"I hey were prepared for these trips over 
the wagon-rut roads; extra brake bands, 
; good pump, tire patches an baling wire 1 
were normal equipment. The boys 
amused themselves by raising quaran- 
tine cards with "smallpos" or "scarlet 
I ?ver" on them whenever they passed 
i-nyone. 

Naturally, the Fourth of July was the 
I reat day of the year. An Apache runner 
ran the 20 plus miles from Tombstone to 
llisbee— he usually got there before sun- 
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down. The coaster race was the most 
popular event. The homemade cars were 
steered like a sled — with ropes — a 
broom handle was used for brakes. The 
race started near the top of Tombstone 
Canyon, and, with luck, stopped many 
curves later at the Post Office. The 
streets were lined as if it had been In- 
dianapolis. 

Another competition was the rock 
drilling contest when miners pounded 
hammers on the top of steel bits to 
who could drill deepest into granite rock. 
The 1913 record was 52 inches in 15 
minutes! And, then there was the muck- 
ing contest to determine who could dig 
mud out of a mine car in the shortest 
time. Of course, there was a parade— 
with Dr. Durfee on a white horse. 

Another thing my husband remem- 
bers well is the orange box which was 
filled with "rocks" and rested on the 
back porch. On one side the "rocks" 
were Bisbee Blue turquoise and on the 
other malachite. These were gathered 
during forbidden excursions to abandon- 
ed mine tunnels. The box remained at 
home when he left for college in 1934. 
Now that these are semi-precious stones, 
he would certainly like to find that 
orange box. 

One last reminiscence is that of sitting 
on a hill to watch a revolution in nearby 
Sonora, Mexico. One day, in fact, all of 
Bisbee closed down, and everyone went 



to watch an attack on Naco, the closest 
Mexican town. 

Just how did we find Bisbee 40 years 
later? Had the town and the customs 
changes? Was Bisbee going to become 
another ghost town now that the mines 
had been closed for three years? 

Bisbee had and still retains a distinc- 
tive character totally different from most 
early Western towns because it was 
never a single, straight street. Because 
of the terrain, the houses had to be built 
up the steep sides of the canyons and 
gulches of the Mule Mountains. Tents, 
shacks, adobe and finally frame houses 
followed each other up the hillsides. 
Some of the adobe and many of the orig- 
inal frame buildings remain. From the 
top looking down, you see roofs, often 
corrugated tin, one under the other until 
you reach the center of town. Looking 
up, you see porches. The long ones be- 
long to the old boarding houses built to 
accommodate the early miners— men 
who arrived alone. Interspersed are 
smaller porches of more recent resi- 
dents—miners with families. Today, 
there are several contemporary homes, 
and, more important, two solar homes. 
An environmental group has just receiv- 
ed a grant to explore further uses of solar 
energy here. 

Downtown, the Copper Queen Hotel is 
being genteelly refurbished by a new 



Continued on Page 47 
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PUNCTUREVINE 



by 

DOROTHY 
ROBERTSON 



C ONSIDER THE lowly puncturevine, 
which is well on its way to inhabiting 
the earth— where you least expect it! 
And for some incomprehensible reason, 
it thrives particularly well over our des- 
ert . in aggressive abundance. 

I. lost of us at some time or other, often 
wl'-n we are least aware, have fallen 
vi im to this most vicious of weeds 
which, strangely enough, is at the same 
time a really beautifully, graceful and 
la -like plant. 

It is the puncturevine' s needle-sharp 
spines which make this underhanded 
litlle meany one of the most hated of all 
w»eds. 

Hut let us stop and examine this repre- 
sentative of the Caltrop family the Tfi- 
bulus terrestris, with its number of 
al i'.es: puncturevine (by which it is 
m ist popularly known), burnut, bullhead 
or torrito, goat's head or bull's horn. 
Suspend your personal animosity— are 
yen i not surprised at the delicate beauty 
of this sprawling little gem of a plant? 
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Palely green tracery of stems and leaves, 
the leaves a silvery-green, with dainty 
little sun-gold flowers, doesn't it remind 
you of the intricate art of medieval 
artisans? Say, illuminated manuscripts? 

The many stems grow from two to six 
feet in length. Both flowers and the 
curious nut-like "fruits" may be found 
throughout the summer months in 
various stages of maturity on this 
fast-growing plant. 

The puncturevine thrives especially on 
the deserts of the Southwest, from the 
first spring blooming until late autumn. 
The seeds, when dry and dormant, are 
particularly nasty for they remain hidden 
in the parent bed just waiting for some 
unwary victim to step on them, thus 
helping them on their vicious and repro- 
ductive way. 

Actually, the puncturevine is not a 
native American plant despite its bull- 
headed proprietary propensities. It is an 
alien hitchhiker par excellence, for the 
puncturevine's seeds first gained its 



foothold in this country when brought, it 
has been claimed, as ballast in trading 
ships around the turn of the century. 
This little villain of plantdom hails from 
southern Europe; actually, from around 
the shores of the Mediterranean, Is it 
any wonder that its innumberable vic- 
tims have heartily wished it had stayed 
in its own habitat? 

Unfortunately, today the puncturevine 
has successfully infiltrated into almost 
all parts of the Southwest, and still 
spreading, thriving always, well below 
the 7000 foot level. It has been helped 
along in its nefarious propagation by un- 
witting and always unwilling carriers. 
Unlike the winged seeds of other plant 
families, Tribulus terrestris must first 
find its victim— any victim will do, ani- 
mate or inanimate. It is these "victims," 
be they bi-ped, quadruped, rubber-tired 
vehicles or acts of God, which carry the 
needle-sharp burrs far afield. Flood 
waters and irrigation waters also do their 
part in spreading this pesky menace, but 
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i' is really on feet, fur and tires upon 
v hich the puncturevine relies to take it 
the furthest and the fastest from its 
home-bed. 

There are a great many of us who can 
r-jmember only too well the feelings of 
frustrating revolt when the thin auto 
t res of the early twenties would give up 
the ghost far too often, and, upon remov- 
al of the flat tires, the fury experienced 
when you saw the myriad spines pin- 
c ishioning the inner tubes, rendering 
them completely unrepairable! 

Stockmen, too, detest the puncture- 
vine for its often fatal results when ex- 
pensive stock have unwittingly ingested 
the burrs in feed hay or in pasture. 

It is interesting to note the structural 
mechanism of the puncturevine's seed. 
Us center of gravity lies in the thickest 
c art of the seed, at the base between the 
t vo spurs or horns. Thus, when com- 
pletely ripe, the seed drops to the 
ground, falling in either of two positions: 
cne point up like a unicorn's horn— its 
most stable position, or, landing horns 
down. In this last unstable position, it is 
so constructed that the slightest touch 
v ill turn it horn up, ready for instant vic- 
tm-impaling action. 

The many loose seeds lying beneath 
the parent plant nearly always fall with 
one point up, which position allows the 
r isl of the seed itself to become buried in 
the sand almost out of sight, but with 
that one all-important vicious barb bare- 
ly above the surface. Thus the minimum 
c I pressure allows it to instantly pierce 
hs unsuspecting victim. 

If you remember your early European 
history, you will recall the defense used 
against enemy cavalry by scattering 
' caltrops' ' over the ground to snag and 
injure oncoming enemy horsemen. 

The dictionary defines Caltrop as: 
' An instrument with four iron point so 
disposed that any three of them being on 
t ie ground, the other projects upward." 

Strange, is it not, to think that perhaps 
those early military strategists of the 
tediterranean might have adopted their 
defense tactics from this humble, though 
\icious, vine-like plant. 

However, regardless of its origin, the 
puncturevine, like its disagreeable cous- 
I i. the tumbling tumbleweed, or Russian 
thistle, is definitely an unwanted impor- 
t -e from the Old Country. Unfortunately, 
both these noxious, persistent, trouble- 
some weeds are here to stay. □ 
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NO. 23 IN A SERIES ON 
CALIFORNIA PALM OASES 



Salvador 

Cany 



I I3ANDONINC THE mystic Badlands, 
flfc our trail threads its way up Coyote 
Creek and Canyon into Collins Valley 
an I the rugged San Ysidro Range, per- 
hiiDS the most magnificent scenic region 
wiihin the Anza-Borrego Desert State 
P.i' k. Here, in the park's northwest cor- 
niT, ribbons of talking water tumble 
through lush mountain palmeries colored 



with the lore of Indian, Spaniard, home- 
steader and cattleman. Salvador Canyon 
and the South Fork of Sheep Canyon are 
the oases we'll explore on the rim of 
Collins Valley. 

The Cahuilla Indians were occupying 
Coyote Canyon when the Spanish came. 
In 1772 Pedro Fages (pronounced 
"FAH-hays"), soldier, explorer and 



by 

DICK 

BLOOMQUIST 




Salvador Canyon 

was named for 

Salvador Ygnacio Linares, 

born at nearby 

Upper Willows 

on Christmas Eve, 

1775, with the 

second Anza 

expedition. 
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Governor of California from 1782 to 
1791, became the first white man of his- 
torical record to traverse this well-water- 
ed rift between the San Ysidro and Santa 
Rosa ranges. Two years later, guided by 
the Indian, Sebastian Tarabal, Captain 
Juan Bautista de Anza passed this way, 
establishing an overland trail between 
Sonora and the fledgling Spanish settle- 
ments along the coast of Alta California. 
On a second trek, in 1775-76, Anza led 
240 soldiers and settlers over the same 
route, the first colonists to reach 
California by land. 

Christmas Circle in Borrego Springs is 
the jumping-off point for trips up Coyote 
Canyon. Pavement marks the first few 
miles as our route follows Palm Canyon 
Drive and Di Giorgio Road, Then a sandy 
dirt road leads farther northward. Four- 
wheel-drive and good clearance are re- 
commended, but sometimes not needed, 
at the beginning of the dirt-road portion 
of the journey. "Recommended" gradu- 
ally becomes "required," however, as 
the route proceeds up-canyon. Rocks, 
sand, narrow spots, and, finally, the 
water, mud, and rocks of Lower Willows 
make this a trip for backcountry rigs. 

After traveling one-half mile through 
low sand dunes, we enter the Anza-Bor- 
rego Desert State Park. Three miles in- 
side the park boundary, the road 
splashes through Coyote Creek, probab- 
ly the best all-year stream of water in 
San Diego County. Anza's colonizing ex- 
pedition camped not far from this spot 
late in December, 1775, crossing the 
creek at a place known as El Vado ("The 
Ford"). The trees and buildings off to 
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tt e left mark the former De Anza Ranch, 
h miesteaded in 1909 by "Doc" Beaty, 
who also promoted the Truckhaven Trail 
a ross the Borrego Badlands. 

Coyote Creek is forded again one mile 
to the north. Along the left side of the 
road just beyond the second crossing 
stands the "living fence," a huge square 
oi ocotillo plants which some say was 
f; shioned by the second Anza expedition 
a . a corral for livestock. It probably dates, 
from a later period. Ocotillo stalks take 
rnot and grow when cut off and planted. 

Soon our route penetrates the dense 
g owth of Lower Willows, where Coyote 
Creek is the road, and four-wheel-drive 



Mileage Log 
0.0 Christmas Circle In Borrego Springs. 

□rive east toward Salton Sea on 

Palm Canyon Drive (San Diego 

County Road S22). 
0.5 Turn left on Di Giorgio Road. 
5.2 Pavement ends. Four-wheel -drive 

recommended form this point on. 

5.8 Enter Anza-Borrago Desert State 
Park. 

8.9 Fork. Turn left, crossing Coyote 
Creek. 

10.0 Cross Coyote Creek a second time. 

10.1 "Living fence" of ocotillos paralells 
left side of road. 

11.7 Road drops Into Coyote Creek. 
Water, mud and rocks for next four- 
tenths of a mile as roadway winds 
through Lower Willows. 

12.1 (Approximate mileage.) Roadway 
climbs left bank and leaves Coyote 
Creek. 

12.5 (Approximate mileage.) Fork, Bear 
right. (Left branch leads to Sheep 

Canyon,) 

13.5 (Approximate mileage.) Fork. Bear 
right. 

15.0 {Approximate mileage.) Fork. Bear 
left. 

15,7 [Approximate mileage.) Road ends 
at mouth of Salvador Canyon. The 
first palms are about one and one- 
quarter miles up the canyon at an 
elevation of perhaps 21 00 feet. 



is a necessity. After the wet, bumpy run 
through this dark willow "tunnel," we 
e>nerge into the sunshine of Collins Val- 
ley, named for early-day homesteader 
j'thn Collins. Our goal, Salvador Can- 
y tin, now lies some three and one-half 
miles to the northwest on the flank of the 
S in Ysidro Mountains. 

From the end of the road at the mouth 
o" Salvador it is an easy hike of one and 
o le-quarter miles to the palms. At first 
the route winds through a desert rock 
g irden above the arroyo; ocotillo, brittle- 
bish, chuparosa, creosote, burrobush, 
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and cholla and barrel cacti share the 
landscape with ruddy boulders here. Be- 
fore long, however, we plunge into the 
dry creek bed. A tributary coming in 
from the left holds two clusters of Wash- 
ingtonias which are visible in the 
distance. 

Beyond this tributary a trickle of water 
suddenly appears in the main canyon. 
Then the palms begin, filling the gorge 
with cascades of buff and green. Salva- 
dor soon divides, with palms in both 
forks; I followed the rivulet into the left 
branch. At another fork not far ahead, 
water flows only in the right-hand chan- 
nel, although here again the Washing- 
ton ias grow in both branches. Near this 
confluence a clutch ot about 35 trees 
stands above the creek on the canyon's 
northern slope. 

I turned back at this point after having 
hiked roughly one mile from the edge of 
the grove. I counted some 200 palms, a 
figure which included trees seen from 
afar as well as at close range. Judging by 
other accounts, the grand total for Sal- 
vador and its tributaries is probably be- 
tween 400 and 500 Washingtonias. This 
oasis was once known as "Thousand 
Palms Canyon," a designation which not 
only exaggerated its size, but also echo- 
ed the name of another "Thousand 
Palms" in the Indio Hills. The present 
name honors Salvador Ygnacio Linares, 
born at nearby Upper Willows in Coyote 
Canyon on Christmas Eve, 1775, with 
the second Anza expedition. For many 
years he was believed to be the firlt 
white child born in Alta California. Sal- 
vador means "Saviour" in Spanish and 
is a common personal name. 

Salvador Canyon is a moist, vigorous 
oasis. The palms, most of which wear 
ground-length fronds, stand dignified 
and aloof in their mountain fastness. The 
little stream gurgles over the rocks, 
flows placidly through patches of water- 
cress, and nourishes a rich variety of 
other plant life. Mesouite, desert laven- 
der, catsclaw, sage, arrow- weed, willow, 
desert apricot, mescal, buckwheat, juni- 
per, sugar bush, and desert tea are some 
of the species seen on the floor or slopes 
of the gorge. 

We move next to the South Fork of 
Sheep Canyon, which also drains into 
Collins Valley. It contains far fewer 
palms than Salvador, but compensates 
with delicate waterfalls and superb 
desert-mountain vegetation. □ 
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by BILL MACK 

THE GOLD CAMPS of California's 
Mother Lode have fostered some 
mighty tall tales but few of them can 
match the report of a giant serpent which 
terrorized residents of Calaveras County. 

Buried in the yellowing pages of early 
1860 California newspapers, most of 
which are now defunct, are eyewitness 
reports of a giant serpent which was 
seen by a number of reportedly reput- 
able people, including the no-nonsense 
manager of the Cwin mine. The miner, a 
Mr. W, P. Peek of Mokelumne Hill, was 
suitably jolted by the appearance of the 
giant serpent but recalled that its hissing 
was so loud he thought it was the sound 
of a brake on a wagon descending a hill, 
In Mr. Peek's words, the snake was 
"enormous." Although seen by several 
other people during the year, most par- 
ticularly at Zanes Ranch in Spring Val- 
ley, reports dwindled off and nothing 
more was heard from this strange levia- 
than. Nothing more was heard that is, 
until 1878 when two thoroughly frighten- 



ed Frenchmen burst into the office of 
Mr. Charles Hlgby, editor of the Cala- 
veras Chronicle, and told their incredible 
story. 

Mssrs. Buylck and Raud were part- 
ners in a charcoal business and close 
personal friends. The two men had taken 
a day off from their ovens and were hunt- 
ing rabbits in the low foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada. According to the pair, 
their dog began to show signs of extreme 
fear, hair standing on its back and as re- 
ported in the Chronicle, "trembling from 
head to foot like an aspen leaf." 

The gigantic serpent had crawled out 
of the brush into sight of both of the 
incredulous Frenchmen. Mr. Raud de- 
clared, "It was the most hideous, fright- 
ful monster." He is quoted as saying, 
"Its head was at least 18 inches across, 
its great hooked fangs were like talons of 
a vulture. The blood ran down my back, 
cold as Greenland ice, and congealed in 
my veins!"— which is pretty poetic for a 
man scared witless. 

The two hunters further described the 
monster as having a belly that was cover- 



ed with "transverse corrugations." 

This was the last published report of 
the "Calaveras Constrictor" to appear in 
the Chronicle. The serpent, for reasons 
no doubt his own, disappeared from the 
Sierra scene. However, this is not the 
only report of a giant reptile on the West 
Coast, Residents of the peninsula of Baja 
California have, over a number of years, 
reported that there is un cascabe/ grande 
somewhere in the vicinity of San 
Quintin. 

In 1973 I was a member of the private- 
ly financed Mesa Expedition to Mexico. 
In order to test our equipment, particu- 
larly the four-wheel-drive vehicles, we 
began our Mexican journey with a one 
week shakedown in Baja California, 
figuring, and rightly so, that if our 
equipment could take the pounding that 
Baja hands out, the rest of the trip to the 
Yucatan would be easy going. We made 
our headquarters at Meling Ranch, a 
working cattle ranch that provides ac- 
commodations for a few guests. The 
ranch was settled by a German family, 
the Melings, in the late 1800s, and one of 
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the pioneers, the doughty Bertie Meling, 
still lived on the ranch. Remembering 
the California snake story, I jokingly 
asked her if the reptile had any Mexican 
cousins and was jolted to hear her reply. 
Said Bertie, "Yes, there is a story 
around here of a giant rattlesnake, often 
seen by vaqueros in the old days. As a 
child I remember being shown its tracks. 
It looked as if a barrel had been rolled 
across the desert, and for all I know that 
may have been what it was. The local 
people (of whom there are few) are insis- 
tent that it was the track of the giant rat- 
tlesnake of Baja California," Did Bertie 
believe? This doughty old lady just 
smiled. 

Subsequent inquiries among the Mex- 
ican inhabitants of the region were 
somewhat negative. Ohe of the oldtimers 
recalls that his father had spoken of a 
giant snake, but most of the ranchers in 
the immediate vicinity knew nothing of 
the story. 



It is not inconceivable to me that the 
Alta Catifornians did see a very large 
snake. The first reports are given in the 
1860s, some 20 years after the major 
gold rushes in to the Golden State. A 
great many of the miners who plied their 
trade in the bonanza country were South 
Americans. It is quite possible that one 
of these Latins brought a boa, most pro- 
bably quite small, as a mascot or pet. It if 
escaped, or was released, it is not entire- 
ly improbably that it could have lived in 
the temperate foothills. Plenty of its 
cousins, the Sierra rattlers, certainly do. 
The enormous size of the reported snake 
could be attributed to the normal growth 
of the snake and to the fright of the wit- 
nesses, all of whom were familiar with 
"big rattlers" of five or six feet but lost 
their perspective on sighting a constric- 
tor that cdgld have easily been 15 feet 
long. As for the Mexican rattler, it was 
probably as Bertie Meling reasoned, a 
few vaqueros rolling a barrel (probably 



full — at the start at least) across the 
dusty wasteland to frighten a little girl 
from wandering too far from her ranch 
home, However, if it is a reality, the Baja 
traveler is advised to carry a snake bite 
kit with suction kits as big as buckets. 

For any of you who think that Mr. 
Cwin, one of the first sighters of the 
giant snake, wasn't a real hardnose, the 
following item was found during my 
search. It comes from "The History of 
Merced County," published in 1881 by 
Elliot and Moore of San Francisco. In a 
facsimile of a newspaper page I found 
the following ad. 

"Runaway, or went off without leave, 
from my rancho, Louis Devron, a bull- 
headed Frenchman, on the night of the 
28th ultimo. Any person returning the 
said Louis Devron to me in irons, will be 
entitled to a reward of 25 cents. Snelling, 
May 9, 1863/S.R. Cwin," 

He may have seen snakes, but he was 
a close man with a buck. □ 



CALIFORNIA'S 
PIONEER 
OIL 
TOWN 



by MARIE HARRINGTON 



Historic Oil Well #4 
in Pico Canyon still produces 
some oil daily after a 
century of production. 
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*W|HAT AND where is Mentryville?" 

fjy is a question being asked by many 

II people these days. Located in Pico 
Cmyon, just four miles west of Highway 
5 tnd seven miles west of Newhall, this 
spot on the southwest edge of the 
Mojave Desert is the site of California's 
fiist commercial oil-producing wells. 

The site itself dates back to prehistoric 
Indian times when the natives came from 
gteat distances to obtain the sticky sub- 
st ince oozing from the ground for use as 
a aulking and binding material and also 
fo 1 its medicinal value. Don Andres Pico, 
in the years he lived at San Fernando 
Mission, brought back the crude oil for 
la'nps and experimented with refining it. 
H ■ became a part owner of the Los An- 
gles Petroleum Refining Company 
which in turn became the Star Oil Works 
in 1875. A year later it was known as the 
California Star Oil Works and finally be- 
came the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia in 1906. And between the years 
there has been a lot of history. 

In 1875, a young Frenchman, C. A. 
" \lex" Mentry, a veteran of the Titus- 
vi I le oil fields, came to this desert coun- 
tr .'. He looked at the wells which Sanford 
L« ons had punched down by spring-pole 
method at the head of Pico Canyon 
(r arned for the redoubtable Don Andres}. 
H ■ decided to take out a lease. Others, 
including Colonel R. S. Baker and C. D 
S< ott had already obtained leases from 
L' ons. Three wells were punched down, 



No. 3 proving to be dry. They managed 
to obtain six barrels of oil daily. Well No. 
4 was drilled in 1876 and proved to be a 
bonanza. At a 300-foot depth, 30 barrels 
of oil per day were produced. It is be- 
lieved that the first steam rig ever em- 
ployed in California was used here when 
No. 4 was deepened to 617 feet in 1876; 
it proved to be the first commercially 
productive well in the state. The man re- 
sponsible for drilling this well was young 
Mentry. 

The success of this early well led to the 
construction of the state's first oil refin- 
ery just south of the town of Newhall. 
The work on well No. 4 was financed by 
D. C. Scofield who later became the first 
president of the new Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. Both state and feder- 
al plaques are now located at the well 
which is still producing oil. 

Alex Mentry first lived in nearby Pla- 
centa Canyon, but later decided to move 
nearer his work and before he knew it, a 
town sprang up which was to bear his 
name with the "ville" added on to it. 
This would not prove to be a rough and 
ready oil town, but a town of 100 
families, most of them from the East. 
They brought their culture and a certain 
amount of elegance with them and today 
the artifacts being unearthed such as cut 
glass, china and the like, tell of an ele- 
gant way of life in this secluded oak- 
covered setting. 

The homes, built mostly of redwood, 



were both heated and lighted by gas 
which came from a nearby gas well. Gas 
is still used for heat at Mentryville. The 
settlement boasted a blacksmith shop, a 
bakery which supplied Newhall with 
bread and pastries, a large barn for the 
mules which hauled the wagons and 
across the creek, a boiler house and 
wash house where the ladies of the town 
adjourned to have the luxury of hot run- 
ning water for their washday sessions, A 
stagecoach arrived from Newhall twice 
daily and the walkway leading up to the 
Mentry House is still intact— passengers 
stepped from the stage right on to the 
walkway so as not to get their shoes 
dusty. 

Alex Mentry built his large 13-room 
Victorian house in 1880. His laboratory 
was located at the rear of the house and 
there he carried on many experiments. A 
large wine cellar, high-ceilinged rooms 
upstairs and down— this was the epi- 
tome of gracious living. 

A little schoolhouse, named the Felton 
Elementary School in honor of Senator 
Charles N. Felton who visited the site 
many times, was constructed in 1885 and 
continued until 1932. There are teachers 
who taught at the Felton School 60 years 
ago who still return for an annual meet- 
ing with ex-pupils. Life for the school 
marm must have been on the grim side. 
Although she had her living quarters in 
the Mentry home, she was not allowed to 
eat with the family or to use the parlor. 




She also was expected to take the chil- 
dien on weekend "nature walks." A list 
ci rules posted on the wall of the school- 
r .in states that she was to wash the 
cl issroom daily with soap and water; she 
v IS not to wear bloomers for cycling nor 
a slit in her skirt to show her ankles. 
Also, her bustle must not extend over 10 
it'll hes. As to rules of conduct, causes for 
instant dismissal were smoking of ciga- 
n ites, use of spirits, frequenting dance 
h ills and joining any feminist movement 
such as suffragettes. "Marriage or other 
unseemly behavior by women teachers" 
M is also on the list. 




RUBBER AND RIMS 
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However, the little schoolhouse be- 
came the social center for Saturday night 
dances and other social gatherings until 
a recreation hall was built nearby. It is 
told that the large number of sarsaparilla 
bottles found around Mentryville was 
due to the fact that liquor was banned. 
One had to travel the seven miles east to 
Newhall if he desired strong refreshment 

From the turn of the century up to 
about 1920, Mentryville went its way but 
decline gradually set in and families 
began to move to other spots. Most of 
them literally took their houses with 
them due to the scarcity of lumber and it 
is told that many a house in Newhall was 
constructed from an ex-Mentryville 
home. By the late 1960s all that remain- 
ed of the once-flourishing town was the 
rundown Alex Mentry home, the almost 
ruined little schoolhouse, the barn and 
small chicken house next to it. So it was 
until 1967 that French Lagasse, longtime 
employee and a field superintendent for 
the oil company, his wife Carol and their 
^hree daughters came to this almost- 
abandoned site. With the permission of 
Standard Oil Company, owner of the 852 
Pico Canyon acres, the Lagasses began 
restoration of the Alex Mentry house. It 
was a long labor of love and took careful 
restoration work. Even the dumbwaiter, 
which went from the cellar to the large 
kitchen, was put back in working order. 



Felton 
Elementary 
School 
[1885-1932]. 
Restored in 1976 
by Frencnyand 
Carol Lagasse. 

All of this work, as well as the refurnish- 
ing of the house in Victorian and early 
1900s decor, was paid for by the 
Lagasses. 

As their Bi-Centennial tribute, Frenchy 
and Carol undertook the restoration of 
the little schoolhouse. Marbles, wood 
blocks and the like were found as the 
work progressed. Some names on the 
dado below the pegs where the children 
hung their coats are still fairly visible. 
Friends gladly helped with donations 
and work parties. The restoration was 
completed for the September 26, 1976 
centennial party for Pico No. 4. It was a 
happy day not only for the oil company 
officials and friends present, but for the 
Lagasses. Prominent on the scene were 
costumed docents from the Newhall 
Women's Club who now give tours of the 
historic area. 

Further honors came on October 8, 
1977 when Mentryville was declared 
California Registered Historical Land- 
mark No. 516-2. Again, a gala affair was 
held in the old canyon and a time capsule 
was placed within the new monument of 
native stone, designed and built by the 
redoubtable Frenchy. 

Due to Mentryville being private pro- 
perty, it is closed to the public but 
groups are welcome for a tour by con- 
tacting the Standard Oil Company at 
Newhall or the Lagasses. □ 
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BISBEE 

Continued from Page 31 



vner. The hotel was owned by Phelps 
L odge until 1971 when it was sold to 
Steve Hutchinson who sold it to Rick 
Hort. The Horts are antique buffs and 
h ive resolved to stick to the authenticity 
0' the hotel's heyday. Today it not only 
a'tracts Arizonans who want to leave hot 
Fhoenix for cooler, higher Bisbee, but 
also out-of-staters who are interested in 
t ie history of the Old West. It is, after 
all, the original place to stay to see the 
t iwn and the mines of Bisbee, the neigh- 
boring ghost towns, the Chiricahua 
f> fountains, the Coronado National For- 
est, and the Cochise Stronghold in the 
Dragoon Mountains— all conveniently 
close by. ■ 

In Bisbee, two mines are open to visi- 
tors; the Queen Mine is definitely the 
more exciting. After the mines' closing, 
miners and other townspeople helped by 
tke cooperation of the "Company," the 
town of Bisbee and the Economic Devel- 
opment Association worked for months 
1 1 clear one of the old tunnels and retim- 
ber the old workings. The tour is an 
1 '100-foot walk straight into the old 
C'ueen. There are exhibits of early and 
Liter mining machinery along the way. 
1 1 's a cold 47 degrees inside, and every- 
cne wears hard hats, yellow slickers and 
c irries a battery -driven light. You ride 
out on the old mining cars. It's fun and 
not commercial; the guides are exper- 

1 'need miners; you don't have to be 12 to 
enjoy it. 

The Lavender Pit, built in 1951, is also 
open, but there is no way you could miss 
i from Highway 80. The pit covers 300 
acres and was mined on 50-foot benches 
c r levels. The Company has provided nu- 
merous holes of various sizes and angles 
in the fencing so that photographing the 
pit is easy. The scope of the pit's opera- 
tion is overwhelming — after they reach- 
ed the edge of the old Sacramento pit, 
they bought it, dug through it and part 
v ay through the adjoining town of 
Lowell. The Lavender Pit looks like a 
super amphitheater for a colossal space 
movie. 

The old General Office Building for 
F helps Dodge has been declared a 
National Historic Site and now houses 
the Bisbee Council of Arts and Humani- 
ties and an excellent mining museum. 
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Small boy on 
Queen Mine tour 
inspects 
"two holer" on 
rails. The tour 
goes 1800 feet into 
the mountain. 

More important, they have a mimeo- 
graphed walking tour of Bisbee— get it. 
It tells you exactly where to look up to 
see the Glory Hole: once the main en- 
trance for underground mining, it also 
served as a refuge, for the women and 
children when threatened by an Apache 
raid. 

The Phelps Dodge Library on the 
second floor of the Post Office building 
also has a large collection of early photo- 
graphs and newspapers of interest to 
history buffs. 

And don't miss Brewery Gulch. Its 
sidewalks are four steps up from the 
street to allow the torrents from summer 
flash floods to rush right down, stopping 
traffic, but not doing much damage to 
the houses and shops. The brewery is 
closed now; most of the shops are too; 
those left are often run by young artisans 
who arrived after many of the miners 
had been relocated by the Company. 
However, many are not just wandering 
through, they have stayed four or five 
years, and are a definite voting part of 
the community. 

What is Bisbee today? It's a mixture of 



some 8000 souls. The older residents 
want to attract retired folks, probably 
from Ft. Huachuca about 25 miles west. 
And some have come. The young want to 
attract more artists— but to do this you 
must open profitable galleries. Most 
people we talked to thought a regular, 
old hometown would be fine. Remember 
that great clime; it's still a mile high. □ 



Lowest Photo Print Prices 
Highest Quality 

KOOACOLOR FILM 
DEVELOPED S PRINTED 

Standard 12 Jumbo Prints 2.16 

Standard 12 Jumbo Prints and 

New Roll-of KODACOLOR 3.34 

Kodacolor Neg. Standard reprints 15 

SEND FOR PRICE SHEETS 
& ENVELOPES. All Pholo 
Prices are Comparably low 
No gimmicks 
No lies 

More lhan 50 years ol con- 
tinuous photo service guar- 
antees your quality and our 
i n I eg r 1 1 y 

MARKET BASKET PHOTO CO. D. 

P. O. Box 370, Yuma, Ariiona 85364 or 
P. O. Box 2830, Son Diego, Calif. 93112 
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• BOOKS-MAGAZINES 



Dt SERT MAGAZINES— assorted '46 to 74. 
Si id addressed, stamped envelope for list and 
price. Also, True West, Vol. I, No. 1, plus as- 
smted; Old West, Vol. I, No. 1; Frontier Times, 
nfw Issue, miscellaneous copies. Specify desire. 
h,.ivey, P. O. Box 1024, Joshua Tree, Calif.- 
9?J52. (714)366-2894. 



STOP INCOME TAXES! Save $1 QO's-even thou- 
s i' ids on Income taxes. Rarely used yet com- 
pi ely legal tactics and tips known only to a few 
accountants and tax attorneys. Absolutely cur- 
rant, conform to 1978 laws. $5.00 for no-non- 
S'nise, "how-to" details. Albert Gordon, 1135 E. 
Cuius Ave., #4F, Redlands, Calif. 92373. 



• DESERT PAINTINGS ART 



SEE KINGSLEY OSMUND HARRIS original 
Dnsert Paintings display in Desert Magazine's 
Western Art Gallery, Palm Desert, California. 
Special! Send only 12.00 {refundable) and re- 
cuse by mail four different "Pencil Signed" 
8 10" desert painting prints direct from the 
dfliert artist Kingsley Osmund Harris, Dept-D, 
P. 0. Box 1567, Portland, Oregon 97207. 



• EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
tot tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
fti catalogue and price list. MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
1 i 10. Dealer Inquiries invited. 



» GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Ca- 
d i.s Dr., Riverside, California 92501. Parallel to 
H' irslde Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come in 
an<1 browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
n" tit, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
a i i bottle books. 



. MINING 



WM.L SELL my equity In share of the Lost 
C. ichman Mining Association at a discount. 
K C. Cross, 580 Agnes Ave., Barstow, Calif. 

9 1 ill. 



A.'SAYS— Gold & Silver $5.00. High quality 
spectrograph ic analysis for 65 metals $6.00. 
Fi ie price list. Reed Engineering, 2166 College 
A\ Costa Mesa, Calif. 92627. 



Rl CH A SELECTIVE audience with a Classi- 
fied Ad in The Trading Post section of Desert 
Mngazlne for as little as $5.00 monthly. 



• MONEY MAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 



EARN EXTRA MONEY at home. No experience 
necessary. Details - send self-addressed, stamp- 
ed envelope to: Thrifty Needs and Gifts, 4322 
Clifton, El Paso, Texas 79903. 



• PROSPECTING 



DRYWASHERSI GOLD CONCENTRATORS! 
Guaranteed to recover minerals, gold. A hobby 
that pays for Itself! Write to: Nick's Nugget, P. 
O. Box 1081, Fontana, Calif. 92335. (714) 
822-2846. 



BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA Feather River gold 
nuggets. Among the world's finest grade. $3.00 
to $700.00 sizes. Send lor price list. Prospector 
Jack Ward, Box 380, Sandla Park, New Mexico 
87047. 



LEARN GOLD PANNING from 38 years of ex- 
perience. Packet of black sand and generous 
sample of gold and Instructions, $2.00. Also 
small Jagged desert nuggets $1.00 to $12.00 
sizes. Prospector Jack Ward, Box 380, Sandla 
Park, N.M. 87047. 



• REAL ESTATE 



TWO ADJOINING residential lots In historical 
Virginia City. Utilities readily available— suit- 
able for building. Contact Richard Taylor, 215 
Dan Street, Carson City, Nevada 89701 . 



JACK RABBIT homestead, 5 acres. Adobe 
house, furnished, rented. On Highway 10 and 
Palm Drive. $9800. Write Carl Jolly, #33175 
Avenue F, Yucalpa, Calif. 92399. 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



QUEEN PALM COCONUTS plus growing in- 
structions $1.00 ppd. Brazilian Palm Tree ap- 
proximately 18" tali or Flcus Benjamina 
(weeping fig) $3.98 each plus $1.00 postage. 50c 
for plants and supply catalog. Happy House, 
P.O.Box 6128-D, Hollywood, Florida 33021. 



■ TREASURE FINDERS 



INSTANT RICHES-Explore ghost towns. Find 
burled treasure, coins, relics, antiques, and 
more. Goldak— the finest "Metal and Treasure 
Locators since 1933," Send for free catalog. 
Goldak, Dept. D, 626 Sonora Avenue, Glendale, 
California 91201. 



TREASURE — Locate quarter mile away with ul- 
trasensitive locator— brochure free. Research 
Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, Florida 
33611 



. MISCELLANEOUS 



BELLEW MEMORIAL ARTHRITIS Medical 
Clinic, D.H.S., Calif. Practice limited to the 
Bellew Vaccine Method of treating arthritis 
Desert sun and climate. Phone 714-329-8723. 
Write P. O. Box 305, D.H.S., California 92240 



PUREBRED ARABIAN grey broodmare REg. 
#44541, 15hh, foaled 5/2/65. Old Egyptian 
breeding. Beautiful, sweet nalured, ffne pro- 
ducer. 1978 bay filly at side, sired by Champion 
Prince Hal lany + #12711. $4500.00 or will separ- 
ate. Owner-breeder disabled, must sell. RAFA 
Farm, 904 Estes Ave., Corcoran, Calif. 93212. 



H20K PORTABLE water treatment unit makes 
water from rivers, lakes, streams, boat tanks 
safe to drink when used as Instructed; Improves 
taste of tap water. Removes chlorine, silt, odors, 
bad taste and color. Treats up to 2,000 gals of 
water; EPA registered. $21.95. House of Ke- 
turah, 1137-DM Hartford Avenue, Johnston, 
Rhode Island 02919. 



$10 Orders Filled FREE. Powerful all-profit cir- 
cular pulls $10.00. You keep entire $10.00. Rush 
stamped addressed envelope to Thrifty Needs 
and Gifts, 4322 Clifton, El Paso, Texas 79903. 



PERSONALIZED LIFETIME GIFTS under 
$10.00. Send Stamped Envelope for brochure. 
Paris Mountain Press, 7631 Juliette Low Drive, 
Huntington Beach, California 92647. 



"MAKE MONEY With Your Ideas," "Make 
Money With Your Camera," "How To Lose 
Weight And Improve Your Figure." $1.50 each. 
To; Louis Patrick, 32-DM Arbour Court, Norrls- 
town, PA 19401. 



SICK? RAW JUICE Therapy Heais. Book of true 
case histories by medical doctor. $4.95 postpaid. 
Wilma Loew, 834 -6th, Redlands, Calif. 92373. 



TV & MOVIE SCRIPT Analysis wilf help polish 
your material Into a salable property. Write for 
details. W & D Enterprises, 10525 Hillhaven 
Avenue, P. O. Box 580 DM, Tujunga, Calif. 
91042. 



HOW TO 
PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-Insertion remittance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, Calif. 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5.00 minimum per insertion. 

Deadline lor I 
Classified Ads JlSi 
is 10th at second iBHs£ 
month preueding ^BSfifV 

cover date. -^ r ~ v 5L^E 



a: 
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MAPS! 



DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

Using topographic rhaps as basic under- 
lays, are two excellently detailed maps for 
back country explorers of the Mojave and 
Colorado Deserts. Maps show highways, 
gravel routes, Jeep trails, plus historic 
routes and sites, old wells, which are not on 
modern-day maps, plus ghost towns, 
Indian sites, etc. Mojave Desert Overview 
covers from U.S. 395 at Little Lake lo Boul- 
der City, Nevada, to Parker Dam to Vlctor- 
ville. Colorado Desert Overview covers 
from the Mexican border to Joshua Tree 
National Monument to Banning to the Ari- 
zona side of the Colorado River. Be certain 
to state which map when ordering. 

13,00 each 

ANZA-BORREGO DESERT STATE PARK 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set of 7 maps covering the Anza-Borrego 
Desert State Park, 8V4"x11" format, spiral 
bound. $5.50 

JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL MONUMENT 
UPDATED TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

A set of 12 maps covering the Joshua Tree 
National Monument, BV2"X11" format, 
spiral bound. $7.95 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises. 38"x25" 
and scaled. Southern California on one side 
and Northern California on the other. Con- 
tains detailed location of place names, 
many of which are not on regular maps. 

$3.50 

MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, this Is 
their new large map on pioneer trails blaz- 
ed from 1541 through 1867 in the western 
United States. Superimposed In red on 
black and white, 37"x45" $4.00 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST 
MINES AND BURIED TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 38"x25" 
and scaled Southern California on one side 
and Northern California on the other. $4.00 

MAPS OF THE OLD WEST 

Printed in two colors on rich Parchment 
papers; each map has the rustic appeal of 
the Old West. Hundreds ct sites— names, 
dates and descriptions of places and events 
associated with the Old West, including 
ghost towns, old forts, old mines, lost and 
legendary gold, Indian tribes, battle sites 
and early trails. 

Arizona Lost Mines & Ghost Towns $1.25 
Calif. Lost Mines & Ghost Towns $1.25 
N evada Lost Mines & Ghost Towns $1 .25 

(Each above map 17"x22") 
The Historic West— 23" X 30" $1.75 

(Includes the 1 1 western states) 
Arizona Treasura Map— 30"x38" $2.00 

i.Field Map} 

Please add 50c lor Postage/handling 
Calif, residents add 6% state sales tax 

Order from 

~flt 4d£. Magazine Book Shop 

P O Box 1318, Palm Desert, Calif 92260 
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EACH 



Including tax and postage 

Gold embossed on broWn vinyl. Space for 
12 magazines easily inserted. A beautiful 
and practical addition to your home book- 
shelf. 



WORTH 
SAVING! 



MOST OF OUR READERS SAVE THEIR 
DESERT MAGAZINES FOR FUTURE REFER- 
ENCE AND READING PLEASURE. THE BEST 
WAY TO KEEP YOUR BACK ISSUES IS IN 
OUR ATTRACTIVE SPECIALLY-MADE 

BINDERS 



Desert Magazine 

P. O. BOX 1318, PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260I 
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REPLACEABLE SUBSCRIPTION FORM 



October 1978 



DtHAL 



LJ Check here if you 

wish this issue replaced. 



P. O. Box 1318, Palm Deserl, Calilornia 92260 

□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION n RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 

NAME 



ADDRESS 



.ZIP CODE 



□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 

NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: -'From 



NAME 

ADDRESS 



Sign Gilt Card •'From 



One Year 

Two Years 

(Or Two 1 -Year) 



$8.00 
15.00 



□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED 



□ BILL ME LATER 



ThreeYears 22,00 
(Or three 1-Year) 

Foreign subscribers add $2.00/year postage. 



□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 
HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 
$5 50 (Includes tax and postage) 
Date Binder(s) with Year(s) □ Undated 
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Leather Kritches 

TIMES ARE CHANCING! And, not al- 
ways for the better. As food prices 
rise, the average housewife finds it 
costs an arm and a leg to supply a 
family's daily needs of fresh fruits and 
vegetables . Some have found the answer 
in planting more and more small garden 
plots; backyard, vacant lot, or commun- 
ity efforts on rented or leased land. 
There are more home gardeners in 
America today, than during World War 
II, when millions answered the call to 
grow more food by planting "Victory" 
gardens. 

Fuel shortages, high prices and a be- 
lated sense of needing to preserve our 
natural resources have made many of 
us pause to take stock. We are recon- 
sidering some of the old fashioned me- 
thods used by the pioneers. Witness the 
tremendous surge of home canning 
being done today by modern house- 
wives. Shortages of jars and sealing lids 
are proof of this. Thousands of wood- 
burning stoves have been resurrected, 
and stove companies are a year behind in 
filling orders. Fireplaces are almost a 
must in new homes being built today, 
and kerosene Samps and candles are 
popular, partially replacing useless 
burning of electric lights. The list is 
long, and growing longer each day. Take 
food drying for instance. 

After your jars have been filled, the 
freezer lid bulging, and the neighbors 
refusing to answer their door when they 
see you coming with baskets of surplus 
produce from your prolific garden, it's 
time to think of food drying. 

Now, don't make the mistake of think- 
ing dried food inferior or even second 
rate to other kinds of food. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Flavor, and 
many of the best food elements are pre- 
served, and drying gives many foods a 
unique flavor all its own. 

Putting away dried food makes 
sense, and no expensive or hard-to-frnd 
means of storage are needed. To the city 
dweller the drying of vegetables and 
fruits has special advantages, even 
though she has no garden. During the 
season when the market is oversupplied, 
and prices are down (I didn't say low), it 
is time to lay in a stock, dry it, and store 
for winter use, without taking up much 
storage space. 

I think the strongest point in connec- 
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tion with dryfng of food is its so derned 
eesy to do! Anything you can grow can 
bf dried. 

There are several simple ways of dry- 
ing food, from electric or gas ovens, 
(ommercial or homemade) airblast, 
u! ing electric fans, and sun drying. 
B' ing dwellers of the southwest, we will 
cc nsider the simplest and cheapest me- 
thod of all, sun drying. 

Sun dryng is done by spreading the 
si ces or pieces of food on sheets of 
pcper, lenghts of muslin, or trays made 
o1 wire screen, and exposed to the sun. 
D tys need to be bright and hot, with the 
ai' free of moisture. Here in the south- 
w tst, we probably have more days that 
si it these requirements than any other 
pi ice in the country. Late September and 
early October are mostly ideal for sun 
drying. 

After the food is on the drying racks, 
cere must be taken to provide protection 
frum rain or dew. Just before sunset the 
fruit or vegetables should be taken in- 
doors overnight. There should be a cov- 
er ing of cheesecloth to protect from flies, 
m iths or other insects that may deposit 
th lir eggs on the food, and when the 
e| gs hatch the food could be spoiled. 

Dried sweet corn and dried string 
bi an s are two of the many foods that 
hiive a wide popularity, partly because 
they are so easily grown, but mostly be- 
cE'Lise both make such good eatin'. Sweet 
corn, when simmered for several hours, 
biitter added, has a nut-like flavor 
uniquely its own, as do string beans, 
commonly called "leather britches." 
D ied string beans, or pole beans, when 
tr iditionally boiled with a juicy ham- 
bone, makes a dish that is more than su- 
porb! It is a far cry from the insipid taste 
of commercially canned string beans. 

While drying vegetables is not at all 
ccm plicated, it's necessary to know 
seme of the ground rules. For example, 
most vegetables should be heated in 
boiling water (called blanching) before 
diying. You will need a large kettle con- 
taining a gallon of boiling water for each 
pound of vegetables to be blanched. The 
fo >d is put into a wire basket and im- 
m irsed in the boiling water for the re- 
quired time. Then plunge into cold water 
fo a few moments, then spread out on 
ptiper towels to pat dry. This stops the 
ripening process, helps prevent color 
changes, and speeds up drying by soft- 
ening the tissues. 
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Leather Britches 

The best pole beans for drying are 
Blue Lake or Kentucky Wonders. Select 
fully grown, yet tender beans. Cut off 
stem and tip, blanch five minutes in boil- 
ing water, then plunge into very cold 
water; pat dry. Then thread a large em- 
broidery needle with nylon or heavy duty 
thread, double thickness. Tie a good 
non-slip knot to first bean, then string 
'em on like you would a necklace. Do 
enough for one good meal, plus a few 
more. Tie the last bean on the string se- 
curely. Hang where there is hot, dry air 
circulating or place in full sun. Car ports 
are fine, as are attics. If outside, protect 
with cheesecloth. Beans are ready to 
store when crisp and brittle. 

Prepare string beans as follows: 
remove from string, and soak overnight. 
The next day boil slowly for three hours. 
An hour before supper, add a ham hock, 
or chunks of bacon or salt pork, slivers of 



too close to the cob. Then with the back 
of the knife blade, thoroughly scrape the 
cob to get out all the milk and kernel 
hearts. Spread out evenly in trays and 
place in the sun. Stir each day to assure 
drying evenly. Corn is ready for storing 
when it is dry and brittle, which is about 
six days. A dozen ears will make ap- 
proximately one pound. Then "season" 
by placing all the dried corn in an old pil- 
low case or porous bag, and hang on the 
clothesline. Every time you go by, punch 
it, or shake it up, for the next week. Then 
store in airtight containers, such as plas- 
tic jars, bags, or glass and tin containers. 

Prepare dried corn by soaking in water 
overnight. Two cups of corn to four cups 
of water. Do not drain. Add a teaspoon of 
salt, one tablespoon of sugar and pepper 
to taste. Cover and cook slowly until the 
kernels are tender. Add butter. 

Besides being eaten plain, dried corn 
can be used in soups, chowders, omelets 




Leather Britches pole beans, strung on string and sun dried. 



onion, salt and pepper. Serve with slabs 
of corn bread. 

Dried Sweet Corn 
From the time the corn is picked, it is a 
rush to get it drying before it loses any of 
its goodness. First, carefully select only 
young and tender ears. Husk and de-silk 
it, but do not break off the last bit of 
stump-end close to the ear. Nor do you 
need break off the tip-end. The stump 
serves as a good hand-hold, and the tip 
is a good rest, when cutting the corn 
from the cob. 

After ears are clean, first plunge into 
boiling water for five to seven minutes to 
set the milk in the kernels; then into cold 
water. After the corn has cooled, cut the 
kernels off the cob, using a sharp knife to 
downward, being careful not to cut 
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or mixed with other vegetables. 

Any person seriously wanting to learn 
more about drying of fruits and vegeta- 
bles may obtain information by writing 
or calling the Extension Home Econo- 
mist in your county, or write to the near- 
est university in your state, addressing 
your letter to Cooperative Extensive Ser- 
vice. Or write to U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Divisions of Publications, Wash- 
ington, D C. 20250. 

The Desert Magazine Book Shop has 
an excellent new book on the subject by 
Don and Myrtle Holm, called "Food 
Drying, Pickling and Smoke Curing." 
The book is delightfully easy reading, 
covering all you need to know about 
drying food at home. It is well illustrated 
and gives recipes for cooking dried food. 
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BAJA BY CANOE 

Continued from Page 15 



pi istic water jugs were punctured by 
tooth marks and, adding insult to injury, 
the coffee pot was missing. It seemed 
cli-ar that this was the work of a coyote 
with a vendetta against gringos. 



Another camp will long be remember- 
ed as the place where we thought we had 
lost the canoes. We were returning from 
an all-day hike into the interior and, as 
we drew closer to camp, there was no 
sign of the canoes. It seemed obvious 
that they had been swept out to sea and 
the grim prospects of such a catastrophe 
flashed through our minds. A hurried in- 
vestigation disclosed, however, that a 
high tide had only pushed the boats a 
little further into the estuary where we 
had left them for safe keeping. 

Twenty-one days out of Puertecitos we 
reached the town of Mulege where it had 
been decided that our trip would end. 
Friends, who had been alerted by a tele- 
phone call, would drive down the penin- 
sula and pick us up in a few more days. 
Mulege was a perfect setting for the 
completion of our voyage. The little town 
is situated on the banks of a river which 
rises out of the Mexican desert to flow 
into the Gulf of California. An atmos- 
phere of tropical lushness is enhanced by 
tall, graceful palm trees which line both 
sides of the slowly flowing river and 
dense thickets of mangroves grow to the 
water's edge. As we cruised up river 
looking for a place to camp, herons and 
egrets took to wing in front of the canoes 
and we waved at passing fishermen 
going out to sea in their trim pangas. 

A neat, attractive trailer park, appro- 
priately named Oasis Rio Baja, caught 
our eye and we set up camp beneath the 
palm trees on the river bank. Hot water 
showers and restrooms were near at 
hand and there, midst all this luxury, we 
waited for the arrival of our friends, Paul 
and Marge Schessler of Borrego Springs. 
The Schesslers made their appearance in 
a few days and were closely followed by 
Patchen's son Mike and his friend Creg 
who had driven down to transport the 
canoes back to California. 

So, our trip was over and it was time to 
return to home and job. Still we lingered 
another day or two. Concepcion Bay was 
just a few miles south and we drove 
there to swim in the warm, clear water 
and search the sandy beaches for sea 
shells. On our final night in Mulege we 
steamed a great bucket of clams and 
feasted like gypsy kings on the succulent 
sea food dipped in melted butter with 
side orders of refried beans wrapped in 
corn tortillos. It was a night to remember 
and a fitting way to commemorate our 
wonderful Baja California adventure. □ 



SPIRAL STAIRCASE 

Continued fromPage 7 



surrounding regions. The carpenter had 
no wood when he arrived at the convent 
and he bought no wood from lumber sup- 
pliers in Santa Fe. Even if he had, they 
certainly had no wood of this type. And 
even experts today are unsure of where 
the wood might have come from. 

After three months of confining him- 
self to the chapel, the carpenter once 
again knocked on the convent door and 
asked Mother Magdelilne to come to the 
chapel and see his creation. 

In her diary, she wrote that she was 
overcome with joy at seeing the spiral 
staircase, and she hurried off to call the 
other nuns to come and see it. 

When they returned the staircase was 
still there, but the crusty old carpenter, 
along with the donkey and tools, was 
gone. It was as if he'd vanished. 

Mother Magdeline instituted a search 
for the old carpenter. She wanted to pay 
him for his months of labor. The town of 
Santa Fe was searched as was the sur- 
rounding areas. Not a soul could recall 
having seen an old man and a donkey, 
either before or after he started the stair- 
case. A reward was offered for informa- 
tion as to who he was and where he'd 
gone. No one ever claimed the reward. 

They might have found him had they 
known his name, but he never shared 
that information with the rums, or ap- 
parently anybody else. But the nuns who 
were in Santa Fe at the time felt he was 
more than human. They were convinced 
their prayers had been answered by St. 
Joseph, literally. They believed that he 
had himself come to their aid. And there 
are those who believe it today. 

They point to his timely arrival, just 
after completion of the novena. They 
point to his mysterious and secretive 
months in the chapel, working alone. 
They point to the strange tools, his in- 
stant disappearance immediately after 
the staircase was revealed. And of 
course they point to the unusual wood 
used in its construction and the the fact 
that it shouldn't be standing but is. 

Be he saint or simply woodworking 
genius, the staircase is a testimony to his 
mechanical and woodworking expertise. 
It may not be a genuine miracle, but the 
spiral staircase is definitely a wonder to 
behold. □ 



RIVERSIDE COUNTY'S LARGEST 
4-WHEEL-DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 

Accessories for Alt Makes 

ri Jeep 

JOHNSON'S 4WD CENTER, INC 

7590 Cypress [at Van Buren] 

P. O. Box 4277 
Riverside. California 92504 
Telephone [714)785-1330 



MOVING? 

SO YOU WILL NOT MISS AN ISSUE 
NOTIFY US AS SOON AS POSSIBLE., 

Be sure to include old address 
as well as the new 
AND BOTH ZIP CODES! 



PARADISE LODGE 

Travel Trailer 
& Camper Park 

COMPLETE HOOKUPS 

15 MILES NORTH OF BISHOP 
ON LOWER ROCK CREEK 

• Fishing at your Campsite 
Ouern iters Welcome 
Daily, Weekly, Monthly Rates 
Restaurant & Cocktail Bar 
Housekeeping Cottages 
Hiking - Nature Trails 
Storage Area - Low Rates 
Secluded Area 



MILES TO . . . 

Pleasant Valley 
Reservoir 3 

Tom's Place 8 
Crowley Lake 12 
Mammoth 25 

How To Get There 

Drive Nonh at Bishop 
□n Hwy. 395 tor 12 
milus take Lower 
Hock Creek Road 31 
font of Sherwin 
(Fade - then 3 miles 
- Paradise Lodge 

For Reservations, write, phone or drop in: 

PARADISE LODG E 

Route 7, Bishop, California 93514 
Phone [Area- Code 714) 337 2370 
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Calendar of "Events 



"Letters 
to the 
"Editor 

Letters requesting answers must 
include stamped self -addressed envelope 



Dad Did It All... 

it was with much pleasure that I discovered 
M Harold O. Weight's article "Emigrant 
Sp' ings and The Lost Gunsight" in the Au- 
gust issue of your magazine. He referred fre- 
qu 'ntly to the late James B. Nosser, Justice 
of rhe Peace for Kern County's 10th Judicial 
(R mdsburg) Township— my father. 

\s Mr. Weight implies, Dad was first and 
foremost a miner— he lived, loved, studied 
an* I pursued it. He experienced few real suc- 
cevses and many failures along the way but 
he struggled and through it all he was his own 
mi'n, a miner. Mining history— past and pre- 
sent—were relived enthusiastically with 
co intless other prospectors and miners along 
th- way. Dad learned it all— from riding shot- 
gun with railroad ore shipments to San Fran- 
ci! o to geology, prospecting, surveying, 
lej al papers/bookkeeping, leasing, drilling, 
se ting charges, mucking, hoisting, milling 
(hi i j ven built one) and assaying— he did it 
all When strikes were few we lived from mill- 
ing to milling and Teagles Store in Johannes- 
burg staked our food bill from milling to 
milling. 

.omeof us, like myself, who have shared a 
pait of that life, somehow feel that much of 
th- flavor is gone from the miner of today— 
somehow men like my Dad were a rare 
species. In the end, the hard work, dust and 
ba<l air also took his life, but even if he could 
ha e foreseen the outcome, I cannot picture 
him more fittingly in any other role. Much of 
th* ir life and history is no longer remember- 
ed so an article such as Mr. Weight's carries 
a pedal significance to my mother and her 
faiiily. 

My appreciation to Mr. Weight and to the 
ed<tors of Desert Magazine. 

MRS. VAUGHN CORBRIDGE, 
Ridgecrest, California. 



More on Jerky . . . 

My sole reason for writing is to tell you how 
much I was amused by the dead mule jerky 
reiollection of C. T. Garrett in the August 
issue of Desert Magazine. 

lothing was wasted in early times. My 
father told me of when he was a kid about 
18' '0. He was hired to take a band of sheep to 
tin high Sierras for the summer. Coyotes 
we>e bad and after shooting a young sheep 
killer, Dad stewed the haunches for his dogs. 
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This column Is a public service and there is no 
charge for listing your event or meeting— so lake 
advantage of the space by sending in your an- 
nouncement. We must receive the Information 
at least three months prior to the event. 

OCTOBER 3-15, The Fresno Gem and 
Mineral Society, Inc., presents their 25th 
Annual Show at the Fresno Dist. Fair, 
Industrial Arts Building at the Fairgrounds 
located at East Kings Canyon Road and 
Chance Ave., Fresno, Calif. Admission to 
Fair covers admission to show. 

OCTOBER 6-NOVEMBER 24, Arizona Out- 
law Film Festival presented by the Arizona 
Historical Society. Films shown every Friday 
at 7:30 p.m., AHS auditorium, 949 East 
Second Street, Tucson, Arizona. Films from 
1934 to 1971, with a different guest speaker 
introducing the films each week. 

OCTOBER 7 & 8, the World-of-Rockhounds 
annual meeting, in the Hackberry Mountains, 
Take the Coffs road Exit north 10 miles, make 
a sharp turn left on to Landfair Road, con- 
tinue about 9 miles to the WRA camp. Field 
trips, auction, campfire Saturday eveping. 

OCTOBER 7 & 8, Mohave County Gemston- 
ers 8th Annual Gem and Mineral Show. Mo- 
have County Fairgrounds, Kingman, Ariz. 
Dealers. Chairman: John Sourek, Kingman, 
Arizona 86402. 

OCTOBER 7 & 8, Searles Lake Gem and Min- 
eral Society's 37th annual Cem-O-Rama, Re- 
creation Hall, Trona, Calif. Camping, field 
trips, dealer space filled. 

OCTOBER 7 & 8, "Back Country Arts Festi- 
val" sponsored by the Community United 
Methodist Church of Julian, California. Show 
to be held at the church. Admission free. 

OCTOBER 7 & 8, Bisbee Mineral Show of 
1978, National Guard Armory, south of Bis- 
bee, Arizona near the junction of Naco High- 
way and Highway 92. Exceptional displays, 
special programs. Admission $1.00, children 
with adults free. 

OCTOBER 13-15, Tucson Lapidary & Gem 
Show sponsored by the Old Pueblo Lapidary 
Club, Tucson Community Center Exhibition 
Hall, 350 South Church St., Tucson, Arizona. 
Exhibits, dealers, demonstrations. Admission 
$1.00 -children under 12 free with adult. 



Before leaving camp for the day, he added a 
layer of dumplings. 

When he returned at night, he found his 
boss had arrived, packing in needed supplies. 
First thing, the man said, "Say, I filled up on 
that fine stew you made, but I sure couldn't 
figure out what kind of meat was in it." 

MRS. LENORA P. GILKEY, 
Corcoran, California. 



OCTOBER 14 & 15, Kern Valley Historical 
Society's annual Antique and Collectables 
Show, Auditorium of Kernville Elementary 
School, Kernville, California. No admission. 
Private collections and some commercial col- 
lections will be on display. 

OCTOBER 14 & 15, Annual Show "Rock 
Trails West" sponsored by the Campbell 
Gem and Mineral Cuild, Santa Clara County 
Fairgrounds, San Jose, California. Dealers, 
Chairman, Ralph Quain, Box 552, Los Catos, 
California 95030. 

OCTOBER 14-22, 3rd Annual Gem and 
Mineral and Handcraft Hobby Show, Sports- 
man's Club of joshua Tree, 6225 Sunburst, 
Joshua Tree, California. For information, 
write P. O. Box 153, Joshua Tree, Calif. 
92252. 

OCTOBER 21 & 22, Insulator, Bottle and Col- 
lectable Show, Kern County Fairgraounds, 
Bakersfield, California. Entrance on South 
"P" St. Free parking. RV hook-up-$3.50 per 
day. 

OCTOBER 21 & 22, Fall brook Gem and 
Mineral Society Tourmaline Gemboree. Fall- 
brook High School Cafeteria, South Mission, 
Fallbrook, California. Dealers. 

OCTOBER 28 & 29, 23rd Annual October 
Gem-Fest held by the Lockheed Employees 
Recreation Club Rockcrafters, in the L.E.R.C, 
Building, 2814 Empire Avenue, Burbank, 
Calif. Dealers, demonstrations, exhibits, 

OCTOBER 28 & 29, Convair Rockhounds' 
Annual Show; 1978 San Diego County Gem- 
boree, "Earth's Hidden Treasures." Al Bahr 
Shrine Temple, 5440 Kearny Mesa Rd., San 
Diego, California. Retail Dealers and Whole- 
sale Room. Programs scheduled daily. 

OCTOBER 28 & 29, 5th Annual Los Angeles 
Antique Bottles & Collectables Show and 
Sale, Hawthorne Memorial Center, 3901 W. 
El Segundo Blvd., Hawthorne, Calif, Ad- 
mission $1.00; children under 12 free. 

NOVEMBER 4 & 5, NRC Gem and Mineral 
Club's 4th Annual Treasure Chest of Gems. 
1834 W. Valencia Dr., Fullerton; California. 
Contact Vic Crawford, 1679 Low Lane, Chino, 
California 91 710 for information. 

NOVEMBER 4 & 5, annual "Wonderful 
Weekend in Twentynine Palms," Twentynine 
Palms, California, at the Junior High School 
on Utah Trail, and the Art Gallery on Cotton- 
wood Drive. Combines Gem and Mineral 
Show, Weed and Flower Show, Smorgasbord, 
Art Show and other activities. Free admission 
to exhibits and free parking. 
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"Flowering Dunes" 



'Wickenburg Yuccas' 




"Power and the Glory" 

"The Hills of Home" 
(Illustrated) 

"San Jacinto Sunrise" 

"Sandsof Time 

"Oasis of Mara" 

"Joshua Trees in Moonlight" 

"Wickenburg Yuccas" 

(Illustrated) 
"Flowering Dunes" 

(Illustrated) 

1 ' Papago Dawn ' ' 
(Illustrated) 

"Smoke Trees and Thunderheads" 



$ 7.50 
4.00 

4.00 
4.00 
12.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 
12.50 
12.50 



Desert Points 



Through a special agreement with famed desert 
artist. John Hilton, Desert Magazine is pleased to 
offer a limited number of beautiful four-color prints. 



Printed on 20"x16" quality paper. Actual print size 
16"x12". White border may be left on for mounting, 
but are most attractive when matted or full framed. 



A wonderful gift item! 

Shipped rolled in tubes! 

Order now to avoid disappointment! 




'Papago Dawn" 
'The Hills of Home" 




MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 



P.O. Bon 131 8, Palm Desert. California 92260 
Cat It. residents please add 6% state sales tax 



